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given in certain cases the power to interpose a veto. 
Prof. Lowell is junior warden of the church, which is 
regularly represented in the National Conference and 
the American Unitarian Association. Judge Francis C. 
Lowell is also a member of this society. 
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WE called attention recently to the exclusion of a 
Unitarian minister from the ministerial fellowship of 
the city in which he lived and worked. We knew per- 
fectly well that there are scores of towns and cities where 
the Unitarian minister is in full fellowship with ministers 
of other denominations so far as public affairs are con- 
cerned and even, in a few cases, in religious undertakings, 
such as union meetings. We have received and pub- 
lished in response to our note some instances of the good 
feeling and fellowship that obtain in some places, and 
have received others that it now seems to us unnecessary 
to publish because the fact is admitted and well known. 
The truth remains that throughout the country, in the 
majority of the churches included in the Federation of 
the Churches of Christ, no Unitarian minister would be 
allowed to speak in a pulpit, and in a large number of 
cases, if not in a large majority, ministers of other 
churches would refuse to unite with him in a funeral 


service. 
Pod 


Tue Trinity Church Corporation has done well to take 
the public into its confidence by breaking the seal of 
secrecy which for so many years has excited suspicion 
and indignation against the church. The taxable val- 
uation of the property and the total assets of the church 
are something over fourteen millions of dollars, and not 
three or four times that amount, as has often been stated. 
The total income is seven hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars, and the expenses something more than that. 
In regard to the tenement houses the explanation given 
is that many of them owned by the parish are little, old- 
fashioned, three-story houses where the inhabitants have 
plenty of sunshine and fresh air, and that there are no 
houses of questionable moral reputation on any part of 
the land controlled by the corporation. Now it is up 
to some one to make good the charges that have been 
made, that some of the tenement houses are grossly and 
culpably deficient in sanitary conveniences and water 


supply. _ 


Now and then Unitarians do a little bragging on their 
own account; but, when they play the fool in this way, 
they claim as an exemplar the Apostle Paul who said, 
“Let no man think me a fool: if otherwise, yet as a fool 
receive me, that I may boast myself a little’?! And again, 
he said, ‘‘I am become a fool in glorying; ye have com- 
pelled me, for I ought to have been commended of you.” 
When we are asked whether there is any example of 
humor in the New Testament, we always think of this 
notable passage which, if it were not written and under- 
stood as the humorous chaffing of a beloved friend, 
would be full of bitter sarcasm. In any case it is a stand- 
ing exhibition of the folly of two classes,—those who allow 
themselves to become the followers of conceited fools, 
and those others who, to get the attention of the people, 
imitate the methods of the fools. And also it furnishes 
us with an excuse for doing the boasting which no one 


else will do for us. 
* 


Many years ago Prof. Morse made an historical study 
of the arrow release, and found something characteristic 
of archers which was peculiar to each country or century. 
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Going to Copenhagen, he saw an antique statue of an 
archer which he immediately condemned because the 
method of releasing the arrow did not correspond to the 
practice of the time and place to which the statue was 
assigned. Then they told him that the statue was a 
genuine antique, but the right hand had been broken off, 
and Thorwaldsen restored it. In Germany he was asked 
to assign the time and place for an antique statue of an 
archer, and immediately identified it from the arrow re- 
lease. He was then told that on other grounds they had 
recently come to the same conclusion. The expert stu- 
dent of the Gospels, who is in sympathy with the mind 
and heart of Jesus, may in like manner identify that 
which is genuine and discriminate between things which 
come from Jesus himself and those that were imported 
into the Gospels from the minds of his later followers. 


od 


THERE are two things which appeal to the minds and 
consciences of intelligent people; namely, problems and 
duties. The problems are the things that we know little 
about and wish that we did. It is good for the mind and 
stimulating for the conscience to work upon them. 
Duties stand over against problems as things that we do 
know about, and they call us to immediate action. Now 
one of the curiosities of human nature is the evident in- 
clination of very intelligent and conscientious people 
to busy themselves more with problems than with duties. 
The solution of a moral problem always calls for moral 
action, but the simple doing of duty is humdrum, un- 
exciting, unimpressive. Everybody does it more or less, 
but there are few minds that can solve problems. As we 
look back over the last year, we do not see that any of the 
most important problems have been solved or even come 
near to solution; but some minor problems have been 
solved, and some very important advances made in the 
way of practical conduct, especially in the history of 
nations. The duties are evident. 


Antique Novelties. 


The writer was a boy at a time when the country was 
distracted by all sorts of new notions concerning spiritual- 
ism, {mesmerism, animal magnetism, clairvoyance, som- 
nambulism (now called hypnotism), and miraculous 
healing. Everybody lived in a wonderland of illusion 
and delusion. It was unfashionable to doubt the state- 
ments or to deny the claims of those who professed at 
will to open the doors of the spirit world or to master the 
ordinary forces of nature by exercise of occult powers. 

The air was full of plans, schemes, visions, dreams, and 
propaganda for the reorganization of society and the 
regeneration of the world. The majority of the religious 
people believed that these were the last days, and that, as 
we approached the end of six thousand years in the his- 
tory of the world since the creation of Adam, perilous 
times would come, and there would be many signs and 
wonders wrought preparatory to the second coming of 
Christ. While most of the churches held this view 
(which is still held and stoutly advocated, especially by — 
some members of the Episcopal Church), there was a 
large minority of the people who believed that this 
second coming would be in the lifetime of that generation. 

Coincident with these interesting and exciting move- 
ments of society and revelations of the powers of the 
human mind were many new theories of healing through 
medication and diet. Hydropathists, Grahamites, Thom- 
sonians, homceopathists, and faith healers abounded. 
Phrenology was the prevailing science of the mind. Peo- 
ple had their heads examined and charts of their bumps 
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made as a preparation for business or marriage. About 
this time also scientific inventions began to multiply. 
Great discoveries of lasting value were made which began 
to revolutionize the thoughts of men concerning the plan 
of creation. The true and the false, the logical and the 
visionary, that which was established by scientific experi- 
ment and that which came out of dreams, visions, and 
the vaticinations of the seers, contended for the mastery. 
Gradually science prevailed, and banished many a super- 
stition and honest vagary from the minds of teachable 
and intelligent men and women. | 

Even boys at school, in those days, caught a glimpse 
of what was going on both in the scientific and the super- 
normal world, and made experiments of their own which 
they reported to one another. One boy constructed a 
galvanic battery by putting a cent on one side of his 
tongue and a piece of zinc on the other. ‘The tingle in 
his tongue showed the passage of the current. Another 
boy reported a fact, which the psychologists have re- 
cently established by elaborate experiments, that there 
was a difference in the sensitiveness of different parts of 
the body, and that there were spots, in the legs for instance, 
where one could thrust in a pin without causing pain. 
Another boy would ask his fellows to close their eyes and 
cross their fingers. Then he put a pencil between the 
finger ends and asked how many pencils they felt. The 
answer was two of course, as psychologists now report. 
Another one poured a spoonful of alcohol into the palm of 
his hand and set it on fire without burning himself. The 
writer happens to know by experience that, if the alcohol 
is allowed to burn out, a quick blister will be the result. 

The boys heard from afar that it was safe to plunge one’s 
hands into molten lead, if it were done quickly; but that 
experiment no one of them dared to make. To make a 
jack-o’-lantern of one’s self by holding a burning candle 
in the closed mouth was a favorite trick of others, and 
many other incursions into the wonderland of science and 
‘human life were among the amusements of intelligent 
boys who took an active interest in life. 

It is now somewhat surprising -and very amusing to see 
these old familiar things, with others of like import, but 
more modern discovery, exploited in the head-lines of the 
daily papers as marvellous psychic phenomena, showing 
the possession of occult powers in some man, for instance, 
who washes his hands in flames and holds burning alcohol 
and does other supernormal stunts which fifty years ago 
an intelligent boy would have laughed at. One of the 
losses connected with the passing of the old-fashioned 
country life, the life of the farm, the village, and the 
country school, is the loss of leisure and familiar acquaint- 
ance with natural phenomena, the loss everywhere in 
town and country of active intelligence stimulated by 
news from the outer world and trained to reflection and 
thoughtful investigation. 

There was an intellectual uprising in the last century 
which was largely due to the fact that active minds were 
brought into direct relations with nature in its broad 
aspects and human life in interesting varieties, with a 
stimulus to exertion, both mental and physical, brought 
out by the problems of life. When there were no baseball, 
football, bridge, or poker games, when the drill of the 
school and the laboratory had not come to keep a boy or 
girl from intimate contact with natural phenomena, there 
was a kind of general intelligence entirely different from 
the specialized acuteness and trained effectiveness of the 
modern product of education. Nobody is so easily 
fooled by anything that lies outside of his own range of 
thought, study, and action as the trained specialist. The 
most commonplace phenomenon known to the psycholo- 
gist and sleight-of-hand performer may confound the 
specialist of some physical or metaphysical science, and 
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with the aid of eager reporters and cartoonists create out 
of ancient materials a new and exciting dislocation of 
facts. 


Christian Science and Providence. 


@,We are gently chided occasionally (and sometimes 
not gently) for expressing some opinion about Christian 
Science. But our friends would be surprised if they 
knew how much we thought about it that we never ex- 
press. For the fundamental truth which is in Christian 
Science and in all cheerful forms of religion we have not 
only the utmost reverence, but it has been our stay and 
comfort through many years. That the mind ought to 
rule the body and protect it from all avoidable diseases 
is a commonplace of right thinking. That cheerfulness, 
courage, and confidence in the divine order go far to 
protect resolute and cheerful men and women from infec- 
tious and other diseases is also a commonplace of expe- 
rience. But the philosophy and practice of Christian 
Science jumble these things so absurdly at times that, 
while we have great sympathy and respect for many who 
are helped and healed by the faith that underlies the doc- 
trine, we have little patience with the philosophers and 
theologians who expound the metaphysics and doctrine 
of the sect. 

An unusually absurd and cruel misuse of logic and 
philosophy in some recent essays by Mr. Archibald Mc- 
Lellan tempt us to make somewhat drastic comments. 
In one number of the Christian Science Sentinel he begins 
an editorial with the following question and answer: 
“Ts matter real? No: there is no matter. God is all, 
and God is Spirit; therefore they that worship Him, wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth.” With this statement 
we are not inclined to quarrel, because it is merely an 
extreme exhibition of the doctrine of the idealists main- 
tained by Bishop Berkeley and other reputable thinkers. 
But a direct inference from this statement is that every- 
thing that happens happens in God. ‘There is, therefore, 
no evil. There can be no calamity. 

But in a more recent number the same writer begins 
an editorial with the words: ‘‘Within the past few days 
the world has been shocked by the calamity which has 
befallen the people of southern Italy.”” Now here a ca- 
lamity is acknowledged, and, if this calamity has befallen 
the people, it has happened within the being of God; for 
there is no matter in Sicily and in southern Italy. The 
mountains were not shaken; the cities were not upheaved; 
and the sea did not overwhelm ruined cities and their 
luckless inhabitants, for there is no matter. Everything 
happened in God, the spirit. This is a logical inference 
from which there is no escape. 

But now in the next paragraph the writer goes on to 
say: ‘‘To believe that God was the author of a catas- 
trophe by which thousands of persons have been killed 
and maimed, and other thousands rendered homeless, 
is to believe that He is capable of such cruelty toward 
His people as would shock even a Nero. As a matter of 
fact, we doubt if any one at this time really believes that 
God is the author of such misrule.” Now this language 
is similar to that used by ‘‘Bob”’ Ingersoll in his remarks 
concerning the earthquake at Lisbon. But, when the 
great heretic of the last century made such comments 
upon the course of affairs and asserted that they refuted 
the notion of a Divine Providence, the Christian world 
was horrified, and shrieked, Blasphemy! and Infidelity! 

If there is no matter and God is everything, and God 
is spirit, and God did not cause the earthquake, who or 
what did cause it? George Macdonald represents two per- 
sons in one of his novels as looking out over the ocean 
where was to be seen a fishing fleet scudding before the 
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rising wind, but overwhelmed and sunk by the tempest 
before land couldgbe reached. He makes one of them 
moralize on this event and argue that there is no God and 
express his fear of such terrible things which could happen 
with no God to prevent them. But his companion asserts 
that he should be much more afraid if such things could 
happen and there were no God to cause them and to in- 
clude them in a universal plan of wisdom and mercy. 
If God was not in the earthquake, the fire, and the flood, 
there is no God worthy of our respect, and no loving 
kindness to win our affection. Among the occult teach- 
ings of Christian Science concerning malicious animal 
magnetism and the like, there are some dark and terrible 
things. They come out of just such unskilful handling 
of the mysteries of life as comes to.view in the passages 
quoted and commented upon above. It is pleasant, how- 
ever, to see that in this case, as in so many others, the 
heart is better than the creed, and the bountiful gifts for 
sufferers in Italy certify that there was a real calamity, 
and that the earthquake, fire, and flood, whether in God 
or not, were real and active agencies of destruction. 


American Unitarian Association. 


It sometimes seems a waste of force that so much of 
the time and strength of the men who are delegated by 
our churches to carry the burden of the work which all 
the churches are doing together must be absorbed in 
rousing the churches to a sense of their responsibility 
for the common cause. The task of carrying forward 
the work itself in all its manifold activities fills the days 
with a rush of urgent duties. The burden will be too 
heavy jif, to the multifarious endeavors which the 
directors of the Association have in charge, must be 
added the task of raising the money which these en- 
deavors require. The officers of the Association must 
depend upon the spontaneous helpfulness of the friends 
of the cause to provide the funds to meet the obliga- 
tions entered into by the directors in the name of our 
fellowship. Except for the customary circular letter 
issued by the secretary, no direct appeals for contribu- 
tions have this year been sent to the churches. The 
intrinsic worth of the work is being done, and the chal- 
lenge of the work that might be done must be our ap- 
peal. We believe that the ideals which the Association 
is diffusing by word and deed and embodying in ser- 
viceable institutions are, in themselves, potent to secure 
the support never denied to a cause which touches the 
imagination, the reason, and the conscience. 

The directors of the Association are always perfectly 
frank about the situation and next week will present 
in this column certain special and immediate needs. 
They will gratefully receive and judiciously use what- 
ever moneys the churches entrust to them for the ad- 
vancement of the cause, but they cannot coax or beg. 
It is for the churches and individuals who owe allegiance 
to this cause to decide whether the work of their Asso- 
ciation shall be large or small, weak or strong, stagnant 
or progressive. 

We want each and every individual member of each 
and every Unitarian church to share the common privi- 
lege of service and sacrifice and to feel a personal re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of their work. It would 
be the ideal thing if we were all thus pulling and lifting 
together; but, when it comes to raising the missionary 
money, in nine cases out of ten it is the enthusiasm of the 
minister that is the primary factor. Some of our no- 
blest parishes are so really congregational in their spirit 
and organization that experienced tommittees from 
the congregation conduct this essential part of the 
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church’s endeavor and do it thoroughly and efficiently; 
but the fact remains that in the majority of our churches 
the extent and amount of the giving for the national 
cause is chiefly dependent on the inspiration of the 
minister, the vigor of his leadership, and the contagion 
of his zeal. 

Thank God, many of the churches are fully awake, 
and Unitarians really alive to their opportunities of 
service are the most generous and public-spirited people 
in the world. I have reason every day to be grateful 
for the good will of the friends who, by their co-opera- 
tion, their personal interest, their liberal giving, carry 
forward our beneficent ‘enterprises and diffuse the 
hearty influence of our principles of faith and conduct. 
Scores of alert and devoted ministers and hundreds 
of interested parishioners lighten the burden and in- 
vigorate the efforts of the missionary officers, but why 
not every minister and every church? I cannot pause 
to speak of certain apparently—inevitable causes of 
comparative apathy and indifference; the occasional 
discords in our missionary councils; the exaggerated 
critical temperament that is characteristic of some Uni- 
tarians; the real mistakes of the officers themselves 
who must make a score of difficult decisions every day 
and who are not infallible; the temperamental short- 
comings of these same officers who acknowledge them- 
selves often impatient, and sometimes, through haste 
or weariness, lacking in the quick sympathy and help- 
fulness which every honest fellow-worker should be 
able to command. Neither can I speak of the trivial 
causes of abstention; the petty misunderstandings, 
ancient or modern; and the misconceptions of the 
function and place of the Association, springing some- 
times from ignorance, sometimes from prejudice. 
I know of no ways of overcoming such obstacles except 
clear speaking and honest work all around and such 
mutual forbearance as is possible to normal human 
beings. But what obstructions does a minister encounter 
who genuinely tries to bring his parish unitedly into 
line with the national work? He will find, for instance, 
that the claim of the cause he champions comes into com- 
petition with the claims of many other beneficent agencies. 
He will discover that Christianity is extending into 
new expressions, that it is pushing into the realms of 
business, politics, scientific discovery, and, most of all, 
of philanthropy and social service. He will find him- 
self in hearty sympathy with this great extension of 
religion and with the forms of social work which just 
now especially impress the popular imagination. But 
then he will remember that the work of social ameliora- 
tion is itself a triumph of the missionary spirit. He 
will point out that the dynamic of all this progress is 
still in faith and love, and that to develop, preserve, 
and transmit the power behind these new manifestations 
of Christianity is even more important than the 
agencies through which the power flows. He will try to 
make his people see that the source of the charities and 
reforms in which he would have them eagerly co-op- 
erate is the sense of obligation which is nourished in 
the churches, and that, if they permit the churches to 
become sterile, the beneficent agencies which people 
are sometimes inclined to set before the missionary 
cause will themselves languish. 

Then the prophet of the missionary spirit will perhaps 
be confronted with the argument that the parish has 
all it can do to sustain itself, and that there is no surplus 
for the missionary cause. He will be told that there is 
a deficit in the local church finances, and that charity must 
begin at home. He will perhaps have some misgivings 
himself about the ability of the parish to meet its own 
expenses, and therefore hesitate to press the claim of 
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the national work. But then he will remember that 
experience amply proves that the church that gives 
for others is always upbuilt itself. The way to rescue 
a church from the peril of insufficient or diminishing 
income is to interest the people in something larger 
than the local enterprise. A giving church is always a 
growing church. It is good to remember the story of 
the traveller in the high Alps, weak himself with weari- 
ness and cold, who heard a cry for help, and, in giving 
succor to those more éxhausted than himself, found 
renewal of his own strength and was able to save both 
himself and his weaker comrades. 

Then in almost any of our churches a minister has to 
deal with people whose liberalism is a kind of easy opti- 
mism, a general charity, people who are open-minded, 
but lacking in intellectual and moral fibre. They boast 
the shortness of their creed and the breadth of their 
toleration. ‘They think it a sign of their broad-minded- 
ness that they will give money as readily to orthodox 
as to liberal causes. They want to be friendly all around. 
They are good people, but they need to be told that 
truth and justice are not matters for compromise, that 
peace cannot be bought by sacrifice of principle, that a 
shifty position on the fence is neither manly nor digni- 
fied, that a mind half made up carries no influence. 
There is a kind of liberality that does nothing more 
than open the door for all kinds of follies to enter. I 
sometimes wonder if we have escaped from the severi- 
ties of Calvinism only to succumb to the spell of sen- 
timentalism. 

But, hardest of all, a minister who believes in the 
missionary catise comes sometimes up against the real 
paganism of the times. It must in truth be said that 
even in our free churches there are people to whom re- 
ligion is little more than an inherited usage. They 
have taste, but not faith. They have culture, but not 
fervor. They have no real religious convictions and no 
conscious religious life. They dislike to have their 
attention called to duties which lie outside of the lim- 
ited area of their conventional habits. This spiritual 
inertness, this moral cowardice, must be overcome by 
deeper and more fervent faith. We must restore to our 
religion the note of reality, of seriousness, of virility, 
of power. We must refuse to make salvation easy, or 
liberalism a good-natured toleration of error, sloth, and 
sin. We must preach the faith that stirs and braces 
and hardens men. We must inspire a confidence in the 
work we are trying to do which will overcome hasty 
and unfair judgments, occasional failures, self-indul- 
gence, and lazy indifference. We must kindle a mis- 
sionary spirit which willibe no mere transient glow, but 
an essential andfenduring principle. We must gain a 
vision of service which will reveal this adventure of 
ours as the very genius of America and of Christianity, 
and the endeavor of our Association as a part of an in- 
evitable and far-reaching tendency of humanity itself. 

SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Copics. 


THE spread of the sentiment for prohibition in the 
Southern]/States was illustrated afresh, on January 13, 
by the action of the House of Representatives of Tennes- 
see, which passed the ‘‘State-wide’! measure forbidding 
the sale of alcoholic liquors of any kind, by a vote of 62 
to 36. The passage of the bill, which then went to the 
governor, was the culmination of one of the most bitter 
contests in the history of the legislature of Tennessee. 
Although it was conceded that the governor would veto 
the measure, its ultimate passage over the executive’s 
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disapproval was confidently predicted by its friends. 
The intensity of the feeling that had preceded the vote 
was indicated by a remarkable demonstration of approval 
in the chamber and throughout the State. Under the 
provisions of the projected law prohibition will become 
aes throughout Tennessee at the beginning of next 
uly. 
Bed 


THE recent dismissal of Yuan Shi Kai as Grand Coun- 
cillor at Pekin was made the subject of international 
action on Jan. 15, when Mr. Rockhill, the American 
minister to China, and his British collegue, Sir John N. 
Jordan, presented to the president of the Board of Foreign 
Affairs an inquiry as to the future course of the Chinese 
administration. The* diplomats received from Prince 
Ching the absolute assurance that the elimination of 
Yuan would have no effect upon the pending campaign of 
reform, and that the process of modernizing the admin- 
istration of the empire would be continued without in- 
terruption. In a subsequent interview Mr. Rockhill 
declared his belief in the sincerity of Prince Ching’s 
pledge for the continuance of the new order of things. It 
is believed that the joint inquiry by Great Britain and 
America into the purposes of the metropolitan régime will 
terminate the Yuan Shi Kai incident. 
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Tue fall of Yuan had the unexpected result of creating 
a line of cleavage between British policy in China and 
that of Japan, the ally of Great Britain in all matters 
that concern international activities in the Far East. 
Up to the moment of the presentation of the inquiry at 
Pekin, it had been understood by British diplomats that 
Japan would join Great Britain in the attempt to disclose 
the future course of Chinese policy. The failure of the 
Chinese minister to act with his British colleague caused 
a keen sense of disappointment at the British legation at 
Pekin, and intimations were not lacking that Japan had 
not acted in good faith in the affair. It was explained 
for the benefit of the press, in behalf of the Japanese 
legation, that the Japanese minister considered himself 
bound by the refusal of the majority of the diplomatic 
corps in the Chinese capital to adopt the course proposed 
by Great Britain. 

wt 


ONE of the complications in the situation in the Bal- 
kans was removed on January 12, when the Ottoman 
government accepted the offer of the Austro-Hungarian 
ambassador of an indemnity of $10,800,000 for the an- 
nexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary, 
together with minor concessions affecting the trade be- 
tween the dual empire and Turkey and a potential 
modification of Austrian extra-territorial rights in Otto- 
man dominions. The solution of the problem of indem- 
nity, which has interposed apparently grave barriers to 
the resumption of friendly relations between the two 
countries, was followed inmediately by the beginning of 
the end of the boycott upon Austrian imports. The 
termination of the boycott will remove the grievance 
which for the past two months has threatened to bring 
about a sudden conflict between Turkey and Austria. 


ed 


A NOVEL plan for the relief of the striken population of 
Messina was outlined last week by Duke Pompeo Litta 
Visconti, a wealthy Italian nobleman who owns a large 
tract of land in Manatee County, Florida. The duke 
proposes to colonize this territory with families from 
Calabria and Messina, and to establish a community 
which he intends to call New Messina, on a mildly social- 
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istic basis. Under the terms of settlement each family 
will begin life in America as the possessor of a tract of 
fertile arable land, on condition that it will undertake 
to cultivate a similar tract for the duke as owner. If the 
obstacles offered to such a plan by the immigration laws 
of the United States can be overcome, the duke intends 
to transport 5,000 families to Florida at the outset, the 
vanguard to be followed by further migrations as the 
practicability of his plans is established. The proposer 
of the project points out that conditions of climate in 
Florida are very similar to those that obtain at Messina, 
and that the new-comers, therefore, will find themselves 
very much at home in their new habitat. 


wt 


THE brutalizing effect of public executions—and es- 
pecially public executions with the guillotine—aroused 
wide-spread discussion in France last week as the result 
of the application of the death-penalty upon four crim- 
inals on the same day at Bethune. It was the first time 
that the guillotine has figured in French criminal admin- 
istration in more than three years. In all previous cases 
within that period the legal penalty of death has been 
averted by the action of the president in commuting the 
prisoner’s doom to life imprisonment. The results of 
the psychological experiment at Bethune last week have 
added impetus to the movement now pending in the 
chamber to abolish the death penalty. Such, probably, 
was M. Falliére’s purpose in declining to exercise the 
executive prerogative in thisinstance. It is believed at the 
Elisée that the bill before the deputies will be hurried to 
its passage, and that France will soon join the nations 
among which life may not be taken legally, even in pun- 
ishment for the taking of life without the law. 


Brevities. 


“Ye°’ in old books and manuscripts is an abbreviation 
for and should be pronounced ‘‘the.”’ 


A militant church will be a triumphant church, but 
an apologetic church will deserve the contempt it receives 
from the outside world. 


When some years ago the present writer saw Prof. 
Lowell in some minor function on the Commencement 
stage, he said to himself, There is the next President of 
Harvard College. 


Dr. Dole says that ‘‘in every land the brave, honorable, 
high-minded, modest, and free, lovers of truth, lovers of 
men, fearless of death, are living with glad hearts the good 
life: ‘Each for all and all for each.’ There are more of 
them every day.” 


If there is anything in suggestion, and we know there 
is, then the accounts of crime, displayed, as they are, in 
our newspapers, must increase the number of criminals. 
One indication of this fact is the way in which crimes of 
specific and peculiar kinds ‘‘have a run” for a time and 
then cease. 


Of the innumerable host of germs the great majority 
are useful and even necessary to the support of vege- 
table and animal life. A few only are injurious. ‘The 
study and conquest of these injurious germs have brought 
more benefit to the human race than any other studies 
and discoveries in medical science of any kind. 


Mr. H. G. Wells’s suggestion, that with a majority of a 
million and a half of women in England some kind of a 
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three-cornered family might be arranged, is not by every- 
body regarded as a joke. The Duchess of Marlborough 
makes a serious reply to the suggestion, and says that in 
the upper and middle classes the industrial value of 
women has so greatly decreased that a man could not 
afford to support two of'them. 


Letters to the Editor. 


“A Commercialized Pulpit.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


The Newton lJayman, whose letter on a ‘‘Commer- 
cialized Pulpit’ is published in your issue of January 
7, throws a beam of electric light upon a dark subject. 
‘‘Layman”’ is right, although I never thought of it before. 
The reason why people do not go to church is because 
they sensitively shrink from facing a ‘‘commercialized 
pulpit.” I had thought that golf and automobiles, and 
‘“‘that tired feeling’? which even Nervura will not al- 
leviate on Sunday evening, had something to do with 
the empty pews, but ‘‘Layman” says it is a ‘‘commer- 
cialized pulpit.”” Isn’t it strange that no layman ever 
suggested this simple and rational explanation before? 
The reasons for non-attendance that I have encountered 
have ranged all the way from extreme physical debility 
to an insatiable desire to worship God amidst the silent 
groves and beside the restless sea. This is my first 
meeting with the ‘‘commercialized pulpit.” But it 
covers the case like a ‘‘blanket mortgage.’ In the past, 
whenever the preacher met a delinquent parishioner on 
Monday morning, he was greeted with a certain air of 
apologetic humility and an evident disposition to over- 
explain his rapid restoration to normal health. But 
that day is gone. Henceforth the delinquent will assume 
an air of mingled dignity, and moral indignation. I 
can hear him, in anticipation, say: ‘‘No, sir. I did not 
attend church yesterday. I was wildly desirous of going. 
I even sent my wife and children, who have not my mas- 
culine ability to go below the surface of things. But I 
did not want to hear a ‘commercialized’ gospel, preached 
from a ‘commercialized pulpit.’ We pay you a princely 
salary, sir, almost as much as I pay my expert motor- 
man, and yet from the hour you entered that pulpit you 
have been hankering after the Egyptian flesh-pots, you 
have been ‘casting about’ for a better financial job. 
Your ‘commercialism’ nauseates me.’’ In this age of 
Emerson-like idealism, that is the way the average non- 
attendant would naturally feel. 

And I am sorry to say, sir, that the great Episcopal 
Church, through the voice of its highest dignitaries, has 
recently pandered to this commercial spirit which is 
invading the churches, and driving so many choice 
spirits from public worship. That Church, forgetting 
the cheerful poverty of its Master, has declared that every 
married minister should have $1,200 a year salary! 
Even Newport, that centre of idealistic simplicity, will 
not be free from this ecclesiastical extortion! 

What are we coming to? Shall we ever see again the 
wholesome days when the faithful pastor of the seaside 
parish got ‘‘$400 a year and half the fish he caught”’? 
When his loving wife only worked sixteen hours a day, 
and died early, but not till she had contributed to the 
spiritual prosperity of the parish a meek spirit and nine 
children? when the eldest daughter of the parsonage 
had worn the cast-off clothes of the rich parishioner so 
long that she might have adopted the pathetic question 
of Macbeth, ‘‘Why do you dress me in borrowed robes ?”’ 

I am afraid those blessed days will never be seen again, 
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Mr. Layman. But I had no intention of enlarging upon 
this theme. I only wanted to thank your astute cor- 
respondent for his illuminative solution of a perplexing 
problem, and to rebuke publicly the pert young parson 
who suggested that‘that communication ought to have 
been placediin the first column of the last page of your 
invaluable paper. JONATHAN HARDHACK. 
QuIDNET Baptist CHURCH. 


From a Minister’s Wife. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


As a minister’s wife, having had a somewhat extensive 
acquaintance for over twenty years with Unitarian 
ministers, I feel impelled to utter a protest against what 

- seems to me an extremely unjust charge made by ‘‘Uni- 
tarian Layman” in the Regzster of the 7th inst. 

The accusation of ‘‘commercialism’’ against ministers 
is very close to cruelty. The facts regarding our very 
much misunderstood ministry do not warrant ‘‘Uni- 
tarian Layman’s” criticisms. That there are men who 
enter the profession for the ‘‘official adornments and 
pleasures” it brings seem absurd; and, if there be any 
such, they soon drop out or are dropped. From a long 
and somewhat intimate acquaintance I can state that 
I have rarely met a minister who did not have the best 
interests of his profession first in his thoughts, and did 
not abhor necessity which forces him even to think of the 
material side. ‘‘Plain living and high thinking” is the 
rule amongst them: few care for more than the average 

, comforts and conveniences of life, and these more for 
the sake of an often over-burdened wife than for them- 
selves. On the minister’s wife falls more of the burden 
of her husband’s occupation than upon any other woman 
in the community. Nothing can be kept from her, as in 
other occupations. Often her time and strength are 
frittered away in directions of which other women know 
nothing. ‘This state of things tends to undermine her 
nervous vitality and necessitates care and expense in 
saving her strength. Ask the ministers’ wives, Friend 
“Vayman,”’ if their husbands are actuated by ‘‘com- 
mercialism’’ in their professions. Perhaps they could 
give you some inside ‘‘information” that would surprise 
you. If the young man “‘is no sooner installed than he is 
casting his”eyes about for position elsewhere,” it is not 
for himself, —I know whereof I speak,—but that dear one 
for whom he would provide, at least, the comforts of the 
average home, and those little ones who bless the home of 
the minister quite as much as of other people, and 
for whose birthright of a healthy, happy childhood and a 
fair start in manhood and womanhood he is responsible, 
Or it may be a mother for whom he would provide the 
comforts, and, possibly, the luxuries, which she deserves. 
All this is not incompatible with most unselfish thought 
and labor for his parish. And his true helpmeet—as she 
usually is (for ministers are apt to be wise in their choice 
of a life companion) is as ready as he to sacrifice the 
lower for the higher things when the issue comes, as it is 
sure to do more than once in a minister’s lifetime. But 
seldom does a man leave a small for a large salary until 
the pressure or increasing expenses forces him to do so, 
or else to so alter his style of living as to create difficulty 
with his parish. But these things are not commonly 
talked about; therefore, the layman has no opportunity 
to inform himself, unless he happen to be intelligently 
sympathetic. And I cannot close this protest without a 
word in regard to the ‘‘family,’”’ a matter so often 
thoughtlessly and harshly dealt with by the critics of 
ministers. Does it occur to these critics that probably 
no persons in the community are so well fitted to con- 
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ceive, bear, and rear the men and women of the future 
as those who have given up all for the sake of that 
religious culture upon which all morality depends? 
None others have so high a conception of the responsi- 
bilities of parents as ministers and their wives, regard- 
less of denominational affiliations. It would be a gain 
to civilization could all ministers be so situated, so freed 
from ‘‘carking care,’’ as to add twice the usual number 
to the new generation. Investigate and see if this be 
not true. It has been one of my delights, during the 
process of years, to observe the numbers of clergymen’s 
children who have distinguished themselves in some 
honorable walk of life. They are found everywhere,— 
in literature, art, statesmanship, pedagogy, business, 
and in the ministry, also. Everywhere they carry a 
higher tone into the civilization about them. ‘The lives 
of their parents, the atmosphere of their homes, the 
associations of their growing years all tend to their un- 
conscious uplifting; and the fine fruit of it can be seen 
by any who take the pains to observe and investigate. 
Again, the minister and his wife have opportunities for 
helpfulness such as few others have: a little freedom 
of purse would enable them to take advantage of their 
opportunities in this direction. Many a dollar slips 
away in those indirect lines which can scarcely be cal- 
culated, but which add brightness to lonely and desolate 
hearts. In fact, it is hard to see how money could be 
better invested than in ministers’ salaries: it will not be 
spent in ‘‘riotous living.’’ The returns in the finer things 
of life would well repay the investor, did he know all that 
might be known. Under present conditions the majority 
of parents would be equally dismayed should their sons 
become ministers or their daughters ministers’ wives; 
yet, with only fair conditions, no life is so rich and full 
of true joys and satisfactions. But to all young men who 
are looking toward the ministry of to-day I would say, 
if you have special gifts of oratory or a private income, 
or if you are willing to take the vow of celibacy and 
poverty, go on, and God be with you! Otherwise, 
wart till this perverse and over-critical generation has 
come to a realization of the true worth of the ministry 
in modern life. A UNITARIAN MINISTER’S WIFE. 


One of Uncle Sam’s Surfmen. 


BY NINA MOORE TIFFANY. 


‘Did you ever save any one’s life, Capt. Rand?” 

The old captain, keeper of the life-saving Refuge, looked 
at Sue, his questioner, and around at her companions with 
a slow twinkle of the eye. 

‘‘Have t’ save lots o’ foolish lives every year,” he 
drawled, ‘‘’tis my business.” 

“But don’t you want to save them?” persisted Sue, 
astonished. She had brought a party of girls and boys 
out to Pebble Beach to see the Refuge, and they had seated 
themselves comfortably on the sand to watch Capt. Rand 
mend his nets. He was in a sociable mood, and made 
them welcome. 

‘Ves, wanter save ’em when they’re wuth it,” he as- 
sented cheerfully, ‘‘but don’t you go to rockin’ your 
boats when you’re rowin’ home, ’n’ expect me t’ come 
out after you when you upset, nor don’t you stan’ up ’n’ 
have a ladies’ change when you’re in deep water. Those 
are the things that happen oftenest ’round here. There 
was a little boat put off from the pier yonder t’other day, 
mother ’n’ father ’n’ two babies in her,—babies all in white 
with blue ribbons ’n’ yellow curls. I was watchin’ ’em; 
’n’ they passed me, ’n’ got well out towards the p’int 
when the mother wanted t’ be stroke oar, like women 
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gen’ally do, ’n’ they tried t’ cross by each other, ’n’ over 
they went. They could swim, yessir, and the mother she 
grabbed a-holt of the oldest girl with one hand ’n’ held 
onto the boat with the other, screamin’ for help like a good 
one. The baby just laid over on her back, spread her 
arms ’s if she’d been taught, ’n’ floated off ’s comfortable 
’s a little sunfish. ‘The father tried to reach her, but he 
was took with cramp ’n’ went down twicet before I got 
there. I hauled him in, unconscious, picked up the baby, 
—she was crowin’ ’n’ laughin’ ’s if she’d liked her bath,— 
’n’ last the mother ’n’ t’other little girl, plucky ’s they 
make ’em,’ ’n’ not hurt one bit. Yessir, I was glad I 
was on hand that time, ’n’ so was they. 

‘But I’ve never done the sort 0’ thing Rasmus Midgett 
done in ’99,”’ continued Capt. Rand, warming to his sub- 
ject and letting his nets fall unheeded from his hands, 
while he punctuated and illustrated his story with em- 
phatic gestures. ‘‘Rasmus Midgett was at Gull Island 
Station at the time of the big August storm. His beat 
was out over the strip of sand that runs between the ocean 
*n’ Pamlico Sound. It wasa pretty long beat, ’n’ he made 
it on horseback,—had a good horse, though sometimes he 
would balk at waves. Well, he was ridin’ along that sand 
the night before,—no, the mornin’ of the 18th o’ August. 
It was still dark, an’ the surf was comin’ roarin’ an’ 
leapin’ up from the sea like a pack o’ wolves. It snarled 
‘round his horse’s legs, ’n’ jumped up under him girth- 
high, before it ’ud sneak off easy to the leeward side o’ 
the bar. As he rid along, he heard acallin’ way down on 
the sand. He listened a minute, ’n’ answered, good ’n’ 
loud, ’n’ the callin’ come again, just a tremblin’ cry. 
He made up his mind that a craft 0’ some sort was stranded 
on the shoals. An’ soit was. The Priscilla, from Balti- 
more, bound for Rio Janeiro, had sailed down Chesapeake 
Bay an’ out o’ James River channel to the open sea. Sim 
Badger, who was on her, told me as how it was just a 
picnic when they put out,—fine smooth weather, ’n’ the 
capt’n’s wife ’n’ little boy aboard, keepin’ ’em all friendly 
‘n’ jolly. They was that kind, was the woman ’n’ the 
child. Well, the Priscilla didn’t keep her weather. She 
met with hard wind on the 16th. She took in all her light 
sails, then she hauled in her foresail ’n’ furled it, ’n’ took 
two reefs in her mainsail. But ’t’wa’n’t long before the 
mainsail was tore off by the gale, ’n’ the topsail, though 
*t was all clewed up, went rip, zip, ’n’ away, an’ the main 
staysail was clean gone. She hove to, then, under bare 
poles, ’n’ could only go scuddin’ on before the wind that 
was drivin’ her to the southwest, an’ nearer an’ nearer 
to the shore. It was not much after nine o’clock o’ the 
evening o’ the 17th when the cap’n found that they were 
close to land a little to the north of Cape Hatteras. He 
knew pretty well what that meant: it meant goin’ to pieces 
soon. Well, he told his wife, who was with him, just 
what was likely to happen, ’n’ tied the corks round her. 
She was as brave as a woman could be, an’ women are 
mighty brave, some on ’em. She said never mind about 
her, she could take care of herself, ’n’ she’d had a happy 
life, ’n’ ought to be willin’ to die, anyhow, if she had to, 
but the boy, she said, ’n’ she put her hand on his head,— 
on the head of the little son they’d taken along, expectin’ 
this to be a sort o’ pleasure trip,— he had his life all to 
live, his father must stand by him, ’n’ save him if he could. 
They tied some more life-preservers ’round him. ‘There 
wa’n’t no panic nor any fuss, but they did what they could 
to be ready for the wust. An’ it come. ‘The vessel 
pitched ’n’ rolled, an’ presently she shipped a monstrous 
sea. It stove in the cabin skylight, an’ washed in upon 
‘em, liftin’ ’em off their feet ’s if they’d been straws. 
{t swep’ ’roun’ ’n’ out again as thelvessel lurched, ’n’’’— 
Capt.—Rand threw lup his hands despairingly, and then, 
resting them upon his thighs, leaned forward over them, 
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his head bowed. A twitching, as of bodily pain, passed 
over his bronzed face. 

“‘Girls,”’ he said apologetically, ‘‘I can’t tell ye the story 
as it reely was. I never could tell it the true way. I 
have to make it that the woman an’ the child was saved.” 
He looked around appealingly upon their awe-struck 
faces. Sue nodded assent. : 

‘Saved then it is,” he continued, in a loud firm voice, 
thumping his knee,—‘‘saved, of course. She shipped a 
sea, the Priscilla shipped a monstrous sea, the water 
swep’ in through the cabin skylight, all hands sprung to 
the deck, she struck hard, struck again with an awful 
shock, ’n’ went on poundin’ till she split amidships ’n’ 
broke in two. Lucky it was then that they was all 
huddled together on one part, the cap’n ’n’ his six sailors, 
’n’—'n’—the woman an’ the child. The cap’n had 
lashed them fast, you may be sure. Now this broken 
piece of hull that they was on went bumpin’ along, every 
blow enough to knock your skull into your heels, ’n’ was 
lifted further ’n’ further inshore, till towards mornin’ 
she stuck, an’ the poundin’ ceased. Three of them was 
unconscious, the other four’ ’— 

‘Six, Capt. Rand.” 

‘The other four and the woman an’ the child raised 
up their voices and called. I don’t know how long they 
waited nor how often they sent that cry out into the dark- 
ness, but it was about then that Rasmus Midgett was 
ridin’ out towards them, one of Uncle Sam’s surfmen, 
out on his reg’lar beat. 

‘‘He heard their callin’, as I told you, an’, followin’ it 
up, found the piece of wreck—and the woman an’ the child 
’n’ the half-drowned men lying helpless on the deck, 
too feeble to save themselves. What was he todo? He 
was a good three mile ’n’ a quarter from the life-savin’ 
station. If he went back for help, they might go under, 
the wreck was rollin’ so, or they might die a-waitin’, 
they was so exhausted. If he tried to save them alone, 
in that fierce surf, he might go under himself, ’n’ leave 
’em worse off ’n’ if he hadn’t been so brash. But he 
thought he’d chance it. He left his horse on a bit of 
raised sand-dune the waves hadn’t riz to, ’n’ between 
breakers he run down into the water by the wreck. 
‘Ahoy there! shouts he, ‘next time I come, one of you 
drop overboard ’n’ I’ll get him ashore.’ Then he run 
back, out of the way of the knock-me-down he saw a- 
swellin’ to take him in. When he reached the wreck 
again, there, to be sure, was some one slippin’ over to be 
saved. He towed him to the shore, ’n’ back he went after 
another. Four times he did that, ’n’ then he found that 
the three left on the wreck was more dead than alive, 
’n’ couldn’t move of themselves, nor help move them. 

‘Three, Capt. Rand?” asked Fred, ‘‘weren’t there five?” 

‘“Three, only three.”’ 

‘‘But the woman and the child?” 

‘“They had been saved first, of course.” 

“But’— é 

‘Hush! said Sue, with a reproachful look, ‘‘don’t in- 
terrupt.” 

‘‘So he clim’ right up onto that rollin’ wreck, tuckered 
as he was, ’n’ untangled those men, one at a time, from 
the ropes that held them, ’n’ carried them off, one at a 
time, through the breakers, until all was saved. How he 
could keep strength in his limbs or breath in his body for 
doing that, I reely don’t know. It’s like a miracle to me. 
But bring ’em all ashore he did, ’n’ rid back for the wagon 
to fetch ’em to the life-savin’ station, ’n’ there they was 
warmed, ’n’ clothed, ’n’ fed, ’n’ afterwards sent back to 
their homes. Itain’t given to many, even of Uncle Sam’s 
surfmen, to do what Midgett done’, n’ he has a right to be 
remembered. Midgett, Rasmus S. Midgett ’s his name.” 

Sr. Pauy, MINN. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Young Dreamer of Old Galilee. 


BY CHARLES W. CASSON. 


Better far the young dreamer of old Galilee, 
Hanging dead in the shame of the cross, 

Than the man who grows old in the service of gold, 
And whose treasure is ultimate loss. 


Though the young dreamer died for the truth men denied, 
His divine spirit lives, and for aye; 

For the dream still survives in the blossoming lives 
Of humanity’s noblest to-day. 


There is wonderful weal in a splendid ideal, 
Though the cost of its service be high; 
There is infinite gain in the pitiless pain 
Of the one who is willing to die. 


What is death after all but the breaking the thrall 
Of the prison of things as they seem, 

And the viewing from near of the vision most dear, 
And the tangible touch of our dream? 


It is better to see the ideal from the tree 
Than be blind in the midst of the mob; 

It is better to sigh, and triumphantly die, 
Than sing songs that must end in a sob. 


Better far the young dreamer of old Galilee, 
Hanging dead in the cross-tree of shame, 

With the bloom of his youth plucked to garland the truth, 
And a world bowing now at his name. 


The Martyrdom of Man, 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


A feeling of awed numbness and impotence falls upon 
us after a catastrophe of nature involving ruined cities 
and towns and the destruction of thousands of human 
beings. It seems essential that we should have some 
theory to meet the case, for a theory is a great prop in 
a moment of overwhelming disaster; and the scien- 
tists try to find it for us, but in the end confess their 
ignorance, and leave us with the empty, puzzled, stricken 
feeling in which we grope in darkness and find no substan- 
tial support to lay hold on. 

At any rate, we have outgrown the belief that human 
wickedness and corruption brought down.the fate of 
Sodom and Gomorrah and the cities of the plain. The 
little race of men is not of sufficient importance to cause a 
convulsion of the earth by its sins and crimes. That dis- 
mal doctrine, once so wide-spread, has been swept off into 
the ocean of unbelief. When the earth opens with great 
trembling and shuddering, the innocent and the guilty 
are alike engulfed. The saints who are invoked by the 
ignorant in such circumstances are but a feeble folk, 
and God himself seems to turn a deaf_ear to the cries and 
moans of the wounded and dying. 

We must get away from our little interests, our sense 
of importance and value, and turn our thoughts to the 
planet on which, as has been said, we live as mere para- 
sites, less stable and permanent than many inferior forms 
of life it nourishes. Our uneasy world goes on changing 
and reforming, shifting its internal relations without con- 
sideration for the beings on its surface. It has its own 
life to live, its own destiny to fulfil, and beware those who 
are in the way. So we turn our eyes from the causes we 
cannot fathom, the meanings we cannot guess, to man’s 
martyrdom, human suffering and pain, which we can feel 
and measure, though we cannot fathom the necessity that 

' makes it a law of life. The vindictive and vengeful God 
has passed from our horizon, and yet we can understand 
how he took shape among simple early races, who smarted 
under the cruelties of the universal edict. Does God care? 
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will come to our minds sometimes in a bitter, passionate 
rush of sorrow and sympathy. Does he even know what 
his creatures suffer? We hush such crude scepticism, 
to take a new hold on the great central fact of our relig- 
iousfaith; for how can we live without God in the world? 
But we do not believe 
them. We know in their moments of unspeakable an- 
guish they call instinctively upon the infinite for help. 

Sowecome to leave the mysteries aside that will at tragic 
moments terrify and discourage us, and turn to the side of 
human helpfulness, the only thing we can command, the 
only consolation a great disaster affords. But we cannot, 
as some do, find an argument in man’s martyrdom for 
the rousing of generous, unselfish sentiments of love and 
brotherhood in human souls. Too often such sentiments 
are deadened and depraved by familiarity, too often 
the sympathy is roused too late and forgotten too soon. 
The outflow is necessarily,uncertain and fitful, too depend- 
ent on the impulses of the moment to make a serious 
change in human nature, save in exceptional instances. 

But even the momentary outpouring of quickened emo- 
tion after a great disaster is one of the most moving, most 
beautiful spectacles ever seen in this world of human strife 
and pain. It sends its thrills to the uttermost parts of 
the globe, and all races feel the same great pang, the same 
generous and pitying emotion. Only this magnetic 
shock of sympathy can momentarily unite all nations, 
creeds, and races. It speaks a universal language, and 
one moment of it may be worth a century of selfish living; 
for in all corners of the planet pain and suffering are the 
same. There is no favored race, no children of God 
exempt from suffering. Everywhere, for purposes we 
only dimly discern, the great law obtains. Everywhere 
man’s martyrdom extends its ruthless power. 

We leave God’s designs more and more out of the field 
of speculation. Why he made thus and so is not our 
business. Why he governs as he does concerns us not. 
His thought are not our thoughts, his ways are not our 
ways. We must need accept all he decrees, and bow our- 
selves with humility and obedience to his laws. But the 
sphere in which he allows us to love, to work and hope, 
is of immense extent. He practically says to us, ‘‘Here 
is the clay, you are the potter, make me something good, 
something of which I shall not be ashamed.” Our 
thoughts rise in awe and reverence at the vast opportuni- 
ties he offers to his creatures, who, though they suffer, have 
still the privilege of life. The earth, though convulsed 
at times, is still ours, the gift of his hand to his children, 
who in spite of all drawbacks are infinitely favored. 

The martyrdom of man has been present with us in 
thought, poignantly with us, almost to the rending asunder 
of flesh and spirit. ‘The more we reflect, the deeper we 
get into this labyrinth of pain that yields no clew, until 
the larger thought of God and blessing puts a thread into 
the hand, to lead us out to sunlight. For man, too, is a 
creator, partner of God in his own sphere, possible re- 
generator of earth, with the vast moral realm opening 
to his vision and extending into the heavens. The con- 
vulsions of the planet may be preparing better climates, 
lovelier prospects, an evolution whose beneficent results 
we cannot calculate, and out of the human martyrdom 
may spring the energies of new and better creations, dis- 
coveries, and inventions that shall ultimately forecast 
evils that now seem incalculable; for what is this martyr- 
dom but a spur in the side of energy, a challenge to human 
intellect to overcome all remediable evil? Our humilia- 
tion, our sense of nothingness, gives way before the thought 
of man over against Nature, sending his Promethean de- 
fiance against a swarm of miseries she has let loose. And 
the battle is not so unequal as we may think; for little 
man is up and doing after every defeat. He will replant 
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his vineyards on the slopes of the volcano that fhas 
covered them with hot ashes and lava; he will rebuild 
his cities on the sites where formerly they were tumbled 
into heaps of ruins. He will survive and grow and in- 
crease, and his courage is as sublime as the laws under 
which he lives. 


Summit, N.J. 


Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 


BY REV. J. P. TROWBRIDGE. 


The centennial of the birth of Mendelssohn calls to mind 
his greatest work of art,—the oratorio of ‘‘Elijah.’’ This 
splendid production, which is one of the few masterpieces 
of the musical world, was begun in 1838, and was finished 
and presented for the first time at the festival in the Town 
Hall of Birmingham, England, on Wednesday, Aug. 26, 
1846,—a year and two months before the composer’s 
death. The price paid for it was the life of its celebrated 
author, for undoubtedly its long and laborious prepara- 
tion consumed his wonderful genius, and so weakened his 
physical powers, naturally nervous and excitable, that 
he was yet in the prime of his manhood when death sud- 
denly claimed him as a victim. Had he been able to do 
his work more leisurely and with less concern, he might 
have remained on earth to redouble his years of great 
usefulness, and even then he would not have died an old 
man. 

The Birmingham festival, as is generally known, was 
an annual musical event of the first magnitude in England, 
where Mendelssohn was perhaps better known, and cer- 
tainly more highly regarded as a musician, than in his 
own land. For in Germany it seems to have been with 
him, as it has been with so many others, a repetition of 
the old proverb,—‘‘A prophet is without honor in his own 
country.”’ Hamburg, the place of Mendelssohn’s birth, 
Berlin, the city of his long residence, Leipsic, the town 
in which he died, together with such other centres of life 
and art on the Continent as Cologne, Frankfort, Paris, 
Munich, Milan, Vienna, Rome, and Naples (in all of which 
he displayed his wonderful powers), were behind London 
and Birmingham in first recognizing the marvellous talent 
of Mendelssohn. 

The occasion on which he introduced the oratorio of 
“‘Elijah” to the English public was one never to be forgot- 
ten. The festival had been arranged for an entire week, 
like one of the old Jewish feasts of tabernacles. People had 
come from every quarter of the kingdom. Even royalty 
had lent itself to the festivity, the prince consort address- 
ing Mendelssohn as a modern Elijah, ‘‘the noble artist 
who, surrounded by the Baal-worship of corrupted art, has 
been able, by his genius and science, to preserve faith- 
fully the worship of true art.” The programme was made 
up from the master works of men like Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven, and Cherubini. The place in this illustrious 
list of names given to Mendelssohn was that of the high- 
est honor, his oratorio coming between Haydn’s ‘‘Crea- 
tion’’ on Tuesday and Handel’s ‘‘Messiah” on Thursday, 
to be followed on Friday by Beethoven’s ‘‘Solemnio.” A 
correspondent of the leading musical journal of London, 
who was present on the noted occasion, wrote to his paper: 
“How shall I describe what has taken place to-day in the 
Music Hall? After such an intense enjoyment, it is a 
hard task to express one’s feelings in cold words. It was 
a great day for the festival, a great day for the performers, 
a great day for Mendelssohn, a great day for art.’ 

The sacred text of the oratorio, taken from the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth chapters of the First Book 
of Kings, was rendered into English by Mr. Bartholomew, 
a skilful translator of the German. Mendelssohn him- 
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self had been born a Jew, but in his childhood he was 
baptized into the Christian faith, to which his father, 
Abraham Mendelssohn, had been converted from Judaism. 
This complexity of experience and sentiment rendered the 
great composer the fittest person of his high profession 
to undertake a work of the character of the ‘‘Elijah.” He 
was indeed like ‘‘the instructed scribe who brought forth 
out of his treasure things new and old.’”’ The dramatic 
and the choral elements of the oratorio are alike sublime. 
Of course Handel’s ‘‘Messiah” stands at the head of all 
these works of art; but Mendelssohn, above all his compet- 
itors, knew how to create those every-day kinds of melody 
which make the average hearer pleased. In him lay the 
power of the robin rather than of the lark; for the robin 
appeals necessarily to our sentimental emotions, because, 
as Lowell says, ‘‘he alights upon our window-sill, and ap- 
peals to our humanity; but the lark chooses its place in the 
sky whither no man can follow.” Above all other great 
composers, Mendelssohn caught and held the public ear. 
Particularly was this true in Great Britain, and it has 
since his death been true in a like degree in America, where 
the Mendelssohn Society has had such a wide and benefi- 
cent influence. All the parts of the ‘‘Elijah’‘ are attrac- 
tive to the eager listener. The drought, the famine, the 
tempest, the earthquake, the still small voice, the seclu- 
sion in the wilderness, the threat of Jezebel, the worship 
of the false prophets, and. finally, the death of the great 
Hebrew leader, and his translation to heaven in a chariot 
of fire are all pervaded with a sense of awe, of reverence, 
and of worship. No one can hear these wonderful strains 
of melody without a feeling of devotion akin to that 
hallowed sentiment which for so many months in succes- 
sion ruled in the noble breast of the composer while he 
was originating these immortal harmonies. For more 
than threescore years Mendelssohn has rested in a quiet 
grave in the Alte Dreifaltigkeits-Kirchhof in Berlin, where 
at sunrise on a November day in 1847 loving hands con- 
signed his dust to the earth, but his spirit lives on forever. 
West GROTON, Mass. 


The Indwelling God. 


BY AXEL LUNDEBERG. 


Plato in his Republic, trying to prove the superiority 
of justice over injustice and not succeeding in doing so to 
the full satisfaction of his antagonists, by referring to the 
individual introduces Socrates as saying: ‘‘I think that 
we had better adopt a method which might be recom- 
mended to those who are short-sighted and are bidden by 
some one to read small letters a long way off. One of the 
party recollects that he has seen the very same letters 
elsewhere written larger and on larger scale. If they were 
the same and we could read the larger letters first, and 
then proceed to the lesser, that would be thought a mere 
piece of good fortune.” His interlocuteur not seeing how 
this applied to the present inquiry, Socrates replied: 
“‘T will tell you: Justice, which is the subject of our inquiry, 
is, as you know, sometimes spoken of as a virtue of a State.” 
“True,” he replied. ‘‘And is not a State larger than an 
individual?” ‘‘Itis.’’ ‘‘Then in the larger the quantity 
of justice will be larger and more easily discernible. I 
propose, therefore, that we inquire into the nature of jus- 
tice and injustice as appearing in the State first, and 
secondly in the individual, proceeding from the greater 
to the lesser, and comparing them.” ‘‘That,” he said, 
“Gs an excellent proposal.’”’ ‘‘And shall we make an 
attempt?’’ Socrates said; ‘‘although I cannot promise : 
you as an inducement that the task will be a light one. 
Reflect therefore!” 

No, the task to prove the immanence of God in human 
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minds by attempting to discover him in human ‘societies 
is, to be sure, an arduous one, and, if it appeared so to 
Socrates twenty-five centuries ago, still more does it do 
so now to us, since evolution has made the problem so 
mtich more complicated. And yet the task can be ac- 
complished. 

In a previous article we lattempted |to |show ‘‘how 
materialism overreaches itself,” and, nolens volens, leads 
to idealism. We did soin a general way, and now will 
try to follow up our proposition and show its truth in 
detail. 4 

Human societies being living organisms, as was proved 
in a previous article, and growing like individuals, must 
of course be endowed with organs corresponding to those 
of the human organism. Where do we find them? 

Tf we look upon human society as a whole, it will at 
first appear as a chaotic aggregation of heterogeneous 
and antagonistic elements. It resembles very much a 
cauldron wherein everything under the sun is in the proc- 
ess of boiling. But, if we look closer upon ‘this chaotic 
mass, we shall find that its ingredients move in a regular 
order, obeying some immutable inherent law. And by 
getting hold of one individual movement and observ- 
ing it carefully we shall be able to discover what this law 
is, how it works, and for what purpose. 

Among the most important functions of society are the 
industrial ones, those who have to do with the production 
and distribution of the means of subsistence. Their 
work in the larger organism is exactly the same as that 
which, in the smaller one is accomplished by the so-called 
- “Metabolic Assimilation,” the exchange of stuff, by 
throwing off the old useless and taking in the new. This 
task is principally executed by the vital organs, the stom- 
ach, the heart, and the lungs, under the direction of the 
great sympathetic nerve. And in human society it is at 
present taken care of by the so-called trusts, gigantic 
combinations to facilitate trade and commerce, or pro- 
duction and exchange of goods. These so much descried 
trusts, therefore, are nothing but the sympathetic ganglia 
of society in formation. They have not appeared sud- 
denly and unheralded as a deus ex machina, but they have 
simply grown out from germs long in existence. 

It has been very interesting to observe how these 
organs of our society have grown, especially in the United 
States during the last twenty years. Their development 
during the last six years has been so rapid as to attract 
the attention of even casual lookers-on, and has even 
threatened to overtop and subvert other social organs of 
a still higher order; namely, the very seat of government, 
the social brain, which closely corresponds to the human 
brain. The wrestling match between these two organs 
has hardly begun as yet; but it is well under way. The 
first guns have been fired, and the fight will not end until 
the trusts are ‘‘legalized”’; 7.¢e., brought in subordina- 
tion under the government of the nation. The, same 
struggle as that now going on between these two nervous 
systems with the by them controlled organs in society has, 
as evolution tells us, already been fought and won in the 
human‘system, and the result has been a harmonious and 
well-balanced organism. And there is no reason why the 
outcome should not be the same in the larger organism,— 
first the nation and then humanity, which, when finished, 
will appear as a perfect being. 

It would carry us too far, should we attempt to show 
the formation of other organs which is now going on in 
our society. Neither is it necessary for our present pur- 
pose todoso. For what we are aiming at is not to write 
a ‘‘Social Anatomy,” which would require a whole book, 
but simply to place this important fact of social growth 
before our intelligent readers, and, if possible, get a satis- 
factory answer to the question, What is the cause of 
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social growth and the formation of social organs in direct 
correspondence to human evolution and the formation 
and development _of,human=organs? Can any one who 
is witnessing the marvellous changes modern society 
is undergoing, and especially the rise and growth of trusts, 
honestly say that he believes them to be the effects of 
dead and inert matter? No, for they certainly indicate 
life and activity of a very high order. But are they not, 
some,one might object, simply the schemes of the business 
men who are their visible organizers and apparent pro- 
woters and managers? No, they cannot possibly be, 
for these same captains of industry do not even know for 
what purpose the trusts are formed and are not planning 
these combinations voluntarily, but rather under com- 
pulsion and pressure of circumstances and environment 
over which they have oo control. It would be easy to 
show this in detail by referring, for instance, to the fact 
that trusts are formed in self-defence against competition 
and so forth, but we shall have to leave that to the reader. 
Society is evolving in obedience to intelligent and benevo- 
lent laws, which at present have for their object the 
development and formation of the organs, which, when 
completed, will represent it ‘‘in a perfect human form.” 
It is growing, therefore, into likeness of a perfect pattern 
which no human being has as yet seen, but which we, in 
default of a better name, feel compelled to call ‘‘the ine 
dwelling God.” 

We claim that these facts, which we have but slightly 
touched upon, prove that society has a soul, a ruling for- 
mative principle, which is conscious and active and dis- 
tinct from the individuals who compose society, and 
therefore has a will and an understanding of its own, which 
now gradually are seeking incarnation in corresponding 
social brains, heart, lungs, nerves, and other vital organs, 
When calling this social soul ‘‘the indwelling God,” we 
want to guard against the misconception of its being 
identical with the infinite cause of the entire universe, 
for it certainly is finite and limited to humanity here on 
this planet. What we want to emphasize is simply the 
existence of the social soul and its close analogy to and 
correspondence with the human individual soul, whose 
existence as an entity separate from and independent of 
matter it logically proves. And if by following Plato’s 
method we have been able to reach our intended goaland 
establish around the human soul a fortress invulnerable 
by materialistic projectiles, we shall be glad to attribute 
all the merit of our attempt—if merit there be—to Him 
who in this dark and intricate maze has been our guide 
and way-shower. 

Carcaco, ILL. 


Spiritual Life. 


Thou, O God, hast created us for thyself, and our heart 
is restless until it rests in thee ——St. Augustine. 


a 


We yield ourselves up to evil thoughts and suggestions, 
take counsel of them, listen, and then wonder that we 
become their victims. Our safety is not chiefly in strength 
of will, but in cleaving to a holier companionship which 
shall arouse the better elements of the soul.—Ephraim 


Peabody. » 


I thank thee, O God, that I may strive to do thy work 
in the world even when my heart is dry. I thank thee 
that I may bind myself to thee, even while I am crushed 
by my sins and shortcomings; that, even when I doubt 
whether the love of God is in me, I may yet press nearer 
to thee where only the heart can find rest—Selected. 
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To look out of ourselves and away from ourselves; 
away from our narrow virtues and our small attainments; 
away from our dangers, our sinfulness, our folly; to look 
wholly away from ourselves, and to gaze constantly at 
the fulness of beauty and goodness in the creation and 
providence of God,—will not this touch the cold heart, 
and moisten the dry eye with a humble and grateful 
tear ?>— James Freeman Clarke. 


& 


Self-forgetfulness in love for others has a foremost 
place in our ideal of character and our deep homage as 
representing the true end of our humanity. We exact it 
from ourselves, and the poor answer we make to the de- 
mand costs us many a sigh; and, till we can break the 
bonds that hold us to our centre, and lose our self-care 
in constant sacrifice, a shadow of silent reproach lies 
upon our heart.—Andrew Peabody. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Law of Progress. 


BY CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 


Thy Kingdom come. 


The people in all the churches are forever repeating 
the words ‘‘the kingdom of heaven” or ‘‘the kingdom 
of God.’’ What do modern men mean by these words? 

The vague hope of wonderful things to come is as an- 
cient as the Hebrew Bible. The idea of orderly progress, 
—a magnificent process of growth coming about by law 
—is comparatively recent. Till lately it has only occurred 
here and there to great seers and thinkers in the hour 
of their visions. The word “progress” does not appear 
in the scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. ‘The 
nearest approach to the conception of a world in process 
of evolution is in the remarkable story in the first chapter 
of Genesis, but God is here represented after the six days of 
creation as having ceased from effort. The early hope 
of men consisted in patience and waiting. ‘The new era 
would come out of the heavens by a stroke of divine in- 
terposition. It is a new thought to most men that the 
movement of evolution is going on now, and (what is 
much more practical) that we are a part of it: that it 
proceeds in and through us. 

Why, however, do we believe in progress? It doubt- 
less grows out of our new science. As we trace the story 
of the rocks and the heavens, the course of things looks 
wonderfully progressive. There is certainly movement. 
Fire-mist ages ago; then suns and planets, and the atoms 
building rocks and crystals; then budding life and trees 
and flowers; consciousness following after in myriads 
of forms; the intelligence of ants and bees and the be- 
ginnings of social devotion; the coming of the mammals 
and the dawn of parental love; the first man standing 
erect and using speech; then after long struggle the first 
true ‘‘gentleman,”’ the man who fears nothing and yet 
can forgive, the helper, lover, and saviour of men! ‘The 
motion is ever into ethical and spiritual terms. Will it 
go on still further? ‘This is a sublime faith, but the facts 
inspire it. How, then, will progress goon? What is its 
law? What have we to do more than to watch the proc- 
esses of its working? 

The law of progress seems at first a law of death. In 
the lower ranges of life we are used to this fact and are 
satisfied with it. Each race of beings fulfils its use and 
passes away. The earth is a vast graveyard of departed 
forms. The soil which makes our harvests is itself a de- 
posit of myriads of creatures that once lived in beauty. 
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The coal mines are buried forests. Unnumbered coral 
insects have given their lives in building up islands, 
habitations for man. Each generation of beings has been 
merely a link to bridge over to something higher, more 
intelligent, more complex. Each race has existed not 
merely for itself, but to help produce something better. 
They have all lived and died to add profit and leave a 
residue behind them. The moment any race or genera- 
tion ceased to obey this law of its being, and to exist 
merely for itself, nature pronounced its doom. ‘‘To die 
to live’; that is, to die that something better might live, 
to be a round in the ladder over which others might 
climb, and so to yield an increment upwards, has been the 
ceaseless process of life. 

At first this law seems" like an everlasting tragedy. 
But what would the creature wish? It has been given 
a share and taste of the mystery of the infinite life; it 
has looked upon. thejsun and worn bright colors and 
sported in the air or the sea. Would it have this gift of 
existence and nothing more? It is given, besides, that 
it should count for a use in building the temple of God. 
Its life shall not be lost. In it shall actually be fulfilled 
the poet’s dream, 

“That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete.” 
If this is tragedy, it is so only in that ennobling classic 
sense in which even ‘‘pain is gain.” — 

We can imagine the brute creatures, fish and flesh and 
fowl, on which man feeds, for a moment endowed with 
a flash of prophetic consciousness and allowed to choose 
We may dare to think that the ox or the 
lamb might say, ‘‘Let me cheerfully give my life and die, 
so be only the man who lives by my death proves to be 
a worthier form of life than I am.”’ And we can imag- 
ine man, at his best, accepting the sacrifice, with some- 
thing of the solemnity which the worshippers of old 
times used in sharing their sacrifices with the gods. 

We are content also to admit our mighty law of death 
going to make life, in the case of all the earlier races of 
mankind. Weare even toocontent to apply the law glibly 
to the so-called inferior and backward races, the Ameri- 
can Indians and the South Sea Islanders. If these 
people cannot ‘‘make good,” it is said, if they cumber the 
earth and no longer serve the coming man, let them pass 
away, like all the generations of their fathers! Why 
should we dismiss these millions so jauntily? Because, 
it is said, they have done their work and left their me- 
morial already behind them. ‘Their traditions, their in- 
stitutions and laws, their art, their religions, have gone 
over in new forms into the life of the race. Is it not 
time for any race or people to die, when they cease to 
leave any fresh profit or surplusage behind them? 

Every one knows Matthew Arnold’s expression, ‘‘The 
Power that makes for Righteousness.”’ ‘This is the Power 
that makes for progress. There is no abstract righteous- 
ness, but righteousness is that which conserves and lifts 
and gives life. Unrighteousness is that which hurts 
and kills individuals, cities, nations. Falsehood disin- 
tegrates and breaks down the tissues of society. Truth 
binds men together and re-enforces the social texture. 
Honesty builds up and dishonesty subtracts: therefore,’ 
the dishonest cannot endure. Cruelty destroys and 
kindness saves. Impurity is a poison sapping life, but 
pure hearts and pure homes create new vigor. Every 
effort of righteousness is a motion of progress. Unright- 
eousness is a form of suicide. The eternal forces war 
to undermine and bring to death the things and the men 
who bring no positive contribution toward the momen- 
tum of civilization. 
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Such, then, is the inexorable rule of existence; benefi- 
cent, too, since it makes death a gateway to higher life 
and gives every creature a new value. Put the law now 
into a sort of formula. Let a stand for the bare fact of 
existence. Let a be all that a life is worth in so far as 
it carries no profit beyond its own brief hour of pleasure. 
Suppose a man has a horse which yields exactly the cost 
of keeping it and no more. This isa. Then let x stand 
for whatever a life yields, in any form, whereby it adds 
profit or surplusage to make new and higher life. Call 
x the gain by which every individual and generation lifts 
the level to the ‘‘far-off divine event, to which the 
whole creation moves.” The law of life in positive 
terms now becomes a plus x. If the creature is worth 
only a, it begins to totter over the line where death begins. 

Let us follow our law, and see what it will do with us. 
Does any one suppose that we stand on the pinnacle of 
time? that, other men having labored, we merely enter 
into their labors? that every earlier race and generation 
have obeyed the law and added their increment, and that 
we are exempt from this law? This would be dreadful: 
it would be, really death irremediable. All others have 
lived to a purpose, but we should be living to no purpose. 
Others have died that life might go on, and we should 
die for nothing. 

The truth is, the world is full of dissatisfaction with 
every present-day standard of progress. There is no 
civilized nation on the earth. There is no modern city 
of God yet. There is no organized form of religion, good 
enough as it is. Our satirists of to-day castigate the 
whole race of man much as in the days of Juvenal. The 
prophets of Israel still speak their rebukes to us. The 
cry is for some higher type of man, some aristocrat or 
“superman,”’ fit to create a nobler society. We modern 
men are either here for no intelligent purpose at all or 
we are here, like all other races, to make another con- 
necting link from the dying past to the living and more 
beautiful future. The alternative is before us,—either 
to die altogether or ‘‘to die to live,” so that more abun- 
dant life shall proceed. 

We all recognize this law, at least in part. We obey it 
more than we know. We call it good for parents. What 
father does not desire to do the utmost for the children? 
The parent must lay up for the children. The children 
must be better off, if possible, than the parents ever were. 


The parent must be ready to die, if the need comes, that ° 


the child may live. All beautiful motherhood especially 
takes this divine risk. The good parent is not seeking 
to get back compensation, thanks, or even love from the 


children. They will not and cannot love the parents, 


so much as the parents love them. Whether or not 
the child gives love in return, the parent must go on 
loving. In the sphere of the home at least the ruling 
idea is contained in our formula, a plus x. But let not 
the parents obey the law without also trying to teach 
the children their part in obeying it! Let them not 
think to make the children exempt, and therefore idle 
and useless. 

It might not at first be thought obvious that business 
obeys this spiritual law. But it is so. Show usa good 
farmer. He is not ‘‘skinning”’ his land: he is not even 
drawing out of it what he puts in. He is doing more: 
he is always adding to the value of his farm, to its fer- 
tility, to its tools and buildings, and to the improvement 
of its stock. If he leaves it to his boys, they may do 
better with it than he could. Whoever takes it after 
him, the community is going to be richer for his having 
cultivated it. 

Show us a successful merchant. He is not™drawing 
out of the business so much as he puts in. Whoever 
does this is running into bankruptcy. The good business 
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man is adding to his capital, increasing his plant, and ex- 
tending his enterprise. He not only must have profit: 
he must also leave a good part of the profit in the busi- 
ness. The great corporations have to do this, or go to 
ruin. They must not divide all their earnings, but they 
must accumulate a surplus, whereby, whether they 
mean it so or not, the aggregate wealth of the world is 
increased. They must add conveniences, improvements, 
facilities, economies to their business, or give it up to 
those who will obey the inexorable law of surplusage. ° 

The men in the labor unions often urge that they want 
only justice. ‘They ask to be paid all that they earn or 
produce. If a man makes a piano, they say, he ought 
to be able to keep the piano. They want the whole 
product of their work or else its equivalent in money. 
This would not be fair or honorable. It would be to 
try to evade the law that binds society together. Indeed, 
no man knows the value of his product. In our modern 
world no man makes or produces a piano or anything 
else alone. Unknown men over the seas help in the work. 
The brains and the toil of unthanked men, of bygone 
generations, are involved in it. Each man shares an 
“unearned increment” that every honest man has left 
behind him. Each must also do what others before 
him have done, not merely get his a, the equivalent of 
the effort which he has spent, but he must add his x, - 
of surplusage to hand on toward the enrichment or the 
betterment of mankind. He must do better than the 
bare terms of his contract: he must throw in a few extra 
moments of time on occasion; he must add finish, beauty, 
or ornament to his work; at least he can put good will 
into it; he must add humanity and friendly words; he 
may even sing as he ploughs or hoists his sails. For his 
own soul’s salvation, if for no other reason, he cannot 
afford to give only that which he is paid for. To do less 
than this is sheer robbery. 

The good and especially the intelligent and skilful 
workman does not, I take it, object at all to this law. 
What he rightly resents is that the surplus of his work 
shall be turned into the purses of a few men, inordinately 
rich already, or into the maintenance of a small, idle, 
luxurious, and self-indulgent class. That he should ‘obey 
the law in order to enable others to evade it, that he 
shall give a plus x, so that some one else shall give less 
than a, naturally rouses his sense of justice. He desires 
his profit—the addition that he may make to the vast 
increment of the wealth of the world—to issue to the 
good of all. For there is really no ‘‘unearned increment ”’ ; 
but the increment has all been earned and put aside by 
virtue of human effort, patience, frugality, industry, and 
skill. The men who are helping to make it greater want 
to see it widely shared and wisely transmitted, and no 
longer recklessly consumed and wasted. 

We touch here a sense of growing unwillingness among 
modern men to perform what is called ‘‘personal service.” 
Most of us probably share this feeling: it is the demo- 
cratic reaction from the old days of slavery. We had 
rather not have our child earn his living by personal 
service. Let us, however, distinguish what is honorable 
from what is purely foolish in this sentiment. We are 
ready to do any kind of personal service for one whom 
we love, for one who needs our service, for children, for 
the sick. The mother’s work, the nurse’s, the attend- 
ant’s, the teacher’s, the friendly physician’s or dentist’s 
work, whether paid or unpaid, can never be counted as 
menial service. So with the manifold services by which 
we specialize to save one another’s time. Who of us 
would not cheerfully perform any kind of service that 
would economize time or labor for a wiser or more im- 
portant man than ourselves,—for a judge of the Supreme 
Court,—if he were a real judge,—for a good governor, 
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for a Darwin ora Tennyson! Let us, then, in like manner 
honor the host of cooks and hairdressers and waiters and 
newsboys who serve society by economizing the labor 
of all. But we righteously reluct against doing personal 
or any other kind of service for those who ought to be 
doing the service for themselves. We object to waiting 
upon the idle and the lazy. We object, if our work and 
the surplus of our work goes to waste for a class who 
are being harmed and not helped by the excess of our 
service. We do not wish to be private tutors to boys 
who will not take the trouble to get their own lessons. 
We do not care to be paid to stand or ride behind people 
whose sole aim is their own enjoyment and pleasure. We 
rightly abhor the whole system of flunkeyism. If we 
serve anywhere, we wish to be reasonably sure that our 
service shall be social, and not merely personal. 

The rule of the individual is the rule of each succes- 
sive generation. It is sometimes said that our children 
ought to bear the burden of public debt for great enter- 
prises, parks and school-houses, and even for wars that, 
we have undertaken. This is a mean kind of talk. No 
generous father seeks to leave his debts for his children 
to pay. He seeks the opposite,—to free his estate of 
encumbrance. Every noble generation has been dis- 
tinguished by the same effort. -The history of those 
generations and peoples is readable. and glorious who 
have left a splendid heritage of some sort by which the 
life of the world has been bettered. Sometimes the 
gains have been material: lands have been cleared and 
vast fields added to the domain of industry and com- 
merce. The gains have also been in works of art and 
things of beauty, in temples, cathedrals, pictures, statues. 
The gains have been in the main in almost intangible 
wealth, in great stories, in psalms, poems, and prophecies, 
in laws, liberties, institutions, in- illustrious memories 
and traditions of courage, patience, honor, humanity; 
in the great lives of heroes and masters, inventors, teach- 
ers, statesmen, Isaiah, Jesus, Paul, Socrates, Epictetus, 
Augustine, Luther, Cromwell, Milton, Lincoln; in the 
vast accumulations of the deeds, the customs, and the 
spirit of an unthanked and humble multitude of lovers 
of justice, mercy, and truth, who, like candles burning 
in the night, have simply given their lives to shine as 
far as they could reach. Civilization has come by these 
means. 
first Christian century, the period of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, the era of the Commonwealth in England 
and of the founding of the American colonies, the genera- 
tion that established the new American democracy and 
that which overthrew human slavery,—all these have 
contributed life, in order that the successive ranks of 
men might live more humanely forever: All these did 
more than to live. They left surplus behind them. 

Before our generation lie a list of great undertakings 
of the value and profit of which-for ourselves we cannot 
be sure at all. The labor is likely to be too long and too 
great. Our cities must largely be built over again and 
built better; overcrowding must cease; the children of 
all must be brought somehow into wholesome touch 
with the soil. The land—naturally the greatest social 
instrument—must be freed of the selfishness and arbi- 
trariness of individual control and somehow made to do 
its proper social service. The enormous advantages of 
the’world’s gain in power and wealth, through science and 
invention, must be more righteously ‘distributed. The 
load of the military and naval armaments of rival nations, 
the survival of barbarous ages, must be lifted from the 
shoulders of the toiling peoples. It is as if the streets 
of a town were dug up for extensive” improvements. 
While the*great work goes on, the people who live on the 
street suffer inconvenience and expense, They must 
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endure, in order that not merely themselves, but others 
later may enjoy the more. Much of the labor of our 
generation may even seem to go out of sight, like founda- 
tions under the ground. 

It is given to man not merely to obey the law which the 
brute creation obeys without knowing it, it is also given 
to man to know the law and to will to obey it; that is, to 
choose it and be glad in it. It is given to the average 
man now, almost for the first time, to vote the adoption 
of the beneficent law. Only the few hitherto have caught 
the sense of it. All men to-day are admitted to see it. 
A host are now beginning to follow it. No matter, they 
say, whether we are paid enough or thanked or praised, so 
be only our brothers and our'successors get something out 
of our labors, and even out of our deprivation and suffer- 
ings. Let us die, if other men can live better after us. 

Who is the best of all men? What kind of man would 
one like to be? What kind of sons and daughters would 
we desire, whenever we desire the very best conceivable? 
We have the picture in our minds of one who aims with 
all his might to yield an increase out of his life, to raise 
the mystic » to its highest power. True, he is not in- 
different to the size of the a, or what he draws out of 
life. Let this be as large and rich as it may. But it is 
incidental to the other factor in the equation of life. If 
it is large and rich, it is in order that the x may be so 
much the more. Let the a be whittled down, if it must 
be, let it go altogether, let life itself go, provided only the 
outgo and profit may be the utmost possible. The man 
of our vision is not working for pay or honors, or fame, 
or thanks and appreciation, or even for love: he is work- 
ing and living to give love and give life, in every form, 
too, by which a strong nature can express itself. 

See now what happens, the most wonderful of all re- 
sults! You ‘‘die to live’’—you let self go in effort out- 
ward; and, behold, you live. You have entered into the 
life of God, the universal life. The life of God is not an 
infinite A—A. God does not simply exist for himself, 
—an insignificant existence. But our noblest concep- 
tion of the life of God is exactly that which his creatures 
and his children share. It is A plus an infinite X. 
God’s joy, like. ours, is in expression and outgo, in shar- 
ing his power, his thought, his beauty, his unceasing 
good will. 

We touch here, in passing, upon the quality of the im- 
mortal life. It is far other than men have supposed. 
They have said that men must have immortality, in 
order to receive adequate compensation for what they 
miss in this world. Here many of the best get less 
Give them heaven, then, where 
they can have all that belongs to them. The good men, 
inspired by God, say the opposite. They say with ring- 
ing cheers: ‘‘Give to us to effect here more than we can 
possibly be paid for. Make sure that we yield a great 
surplus over all that we received, and trust the future 
to God. Nay! we have no use for any future or for 
heaven, except on the same happy conditions that rule 
us here. Has the Almighty no further service for us? 
Then we had rather not be at all than to exist like pen- 
sioners, as a charge upon the universe.” 

As soon as any one says this, he possesses the immortal 
life. In fact, we believe in it because so many men are 
living here and now in this spirit. Here is something 
that cannot die. 

We agreed that we wanted a better type of man than 
the present yearly average; we agreed that the world 
looks for a superman. ‘The present generations, we sur- 
mised, serve to bridge over to the coming of this superman. 
But what better superman can there be than the man 
whom we have already described,—just, faithful, gener- 
ous, friendly, fearless, bound to do right, devoted to the 
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welfare of mankind? He has already come, he is here. 
Give us only more men and women of this type, and we 
shall bring in the kingdom of God that men have prayed 
for. Put more supermen of this sort—as we have now 
some of them—into factories, banks, offices, into legis- 
latures and congresses, into the chairs of mayors, gov- 
ernors; judges, and presidents, and all business will be- 
come a form of religion and all work will be ennobled. 
Fill the homes of the people with women of this type, 
and the education of the multitude will soon be more 
complete than the education of the favored few in 
great universities ever has been. 

The old religions were all stationary. Men worshipped 
and prayed for God’s interposition, and then waited. 
The worshipper asked for a for himself, for his tribe, or 
his people, and stopped there. He was not aware that 
he thus broke the law of the world. The new religion is 
dynamic, or else it ceases to be. The worshipper says, 
‘“‘God’s will be done,” and proceeds to do it. To do 
God’s will is to yield income in all the terms of benefi- 
cence; it is to leave the world richer, wiser, or better; 
it is at least to try joyfully to do_ ‘this. 4 4 No one ever 
tried it, and failed to find life. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Higher Education. 


The annual report of the Commissioner of Education 
will show a gratifying increase in the number of what 
the professional people call ‘‘secondary schools,’”’ in the 
United States. 

It is a pity, but it is true, that in all sisal statements 

one has to apologize for the use of the word ‘‘secondary.”’ 
It is borrowed from the French, to indicate what we call 
High Schools. As we choose to speak of the schools 
for the youngest children as primary schools, there is a 
certain professional reason for using the word ‘‘secondary”’ 
as indicating the next grade to the primary. But this 
is a very poor reason for using it for the schools most 
advanced before we come to what are called colleges. 
However, we have to take language as we find it, and, if 
it be understood that, when we say secondary schools, 
we do not mean secondary schools, misapprehension on 
that point will be out of the way. 
Ri The truth is that more young men andfyoung women 
attend on the high schools of the United States than 
have ever done so, artd the number of such schools is 
larger than ever. This is a result highly satisfactory. 
It is a result which carries with it a larger attendance at 
the colleges and universities. 

More than this, it is a result which secures a higher 
grade of intelligence for the average man and woman of 
America. ‘Theoretically, universal suffrage represents 
the intelligence and conscience of the average voter. 
Universal suffrage in fact approves itself because the con- 
science of the average voter is reliable. It is a good 
thing at the same time when you raise his intelligence; 
and this you do {not merely by making instruction in 
the three R’s ‘a ‘necessity for every voter, you do it 
when for Instruction you substitute Education and when 
for instruction in the three R’s you substitute an edu- 
cation which opens for every man and woman the il- 
limitable fields of human thought and discipline. 

The epigram, now classic, is always to be remembered, 
that you cannot fool all the people all the time. You 
attain this result not when you teach everybody to read, 
but when you so educate men and women that they can 
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think, that they can lead others, and, if necessary, can di- 
rect. It is worth saying, by the way, that for the success 
of a republic it is necessary to abandon the doctrine of 
total depravity. It is because men and women may be 
partakers of the Divine Nature, because God has made 
them but little lower than himself, because they can will 
and do of his good pleasure, that the Government of the 
People, for the People, by the People, is possible. 

In this country, where every opportunity and every 
temptation is given for the enlargement of the higher 
education, it is hard to understand the difficulties which 
the Liberal Government in England has met in its edu- 
cation bill, which have compelled the administration to 
withdraw it. It is difficult for us to understand their 
difficulties there. Even the common use of language 
deceives us. - To speak of a single detail, which has 
proved to be important, the very words ‘‘Grammar 
School’’ and ‘‘Free School” carry with them in England 
different signification than those to which we are 
accustomed in America. In Boston, for instance, we 
speak of primary schools, of grammar schools, of high 
schools, and of normal schools as the four divisions of 
our public school system. We say that a boy has passed 
from the grammar school to the high school when he 
passes from the second of these divisions to the third. 
And every child of six years old passes from the primary 
school to the grammar school. 

But in England a large number, if not all, of the en- 
dowed schools are called ‘‘grammar schools” because their 
founders wished to have boys taught to read Latin and 
Greek. It would be fair to say that there was no English 
grammar at that time, as in fact there has never been. 
To endow a free grammar school meant that the boys 
of its neighborhood should be taught without charge to 
read Latin and Greek. This was in general the expression 
of a pious wish that the languages of the Vulgate and the 
Septuagint might be widely known among the people. 

Just the same wish expressed itself in our early New 
England legislation, which provided that boys should 
have a free education in the classical languages to the 
end that Satan might be foiled in his wish to keep the 
Bible from mankind. It really happens in England, to 
this day, that a boy may go to an endowed school and 
receive free education in Latin and Greek whose friends 
would have to pay for his instruction in the same school 
in German or in French. With us a free school means 
a school which makes no pecuniary charges for any 
scholar. In England a free grammar school may mean 
a school where the classical languages, so called, are 
taught to all comers, while for other studies a’ ee 
is exacted. 

The real object in view is the enlargement of? ‘life for 
the pupil,—that with every day of life he may wish to 
come ‘‘nearer to Thee.” For this all that we do is well 
done, if he learn the language of his time. It is not so 
poor an aim as that he may learn to be rich or that he 
may know how to read Virgil or Sophocles. It means 
that we educate him so that he shall be interested in 
every advance of the human race. The®health of the 
world is to be better; justice isto be more certain; there 
is to be more work by which spirit controls matter and 
less labor by which the machinery of man’s being is worn 
out and degraded,—that the boy and,the girl may grow 
every day in the larger life. Here is the hope and the 
endeavor. There is no fear but thatthe study of the 
three R’s will be sought and pressed,for all that fit is 
worth. For those who wish the enlargement and im- 
provement of the nation and of mankind, the best point 
of effort is that which shall secure enlargement and im- 
provement of the higher education. 

Epwarp E. Hate, 
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Literature. 


Mars AS THE ABODE OF LIFE, By Per- 
cival Lowell, A.B., LI..D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, $2.50 net.— 
This volume is two things in one. It is the 
study of the life history of a neighboring planet 
and also a general sketch of the method by 
which worlds are evolved and the habitable 
parts of them peopled with life in various 
stages of development. The general theme 
is illustrated by the special one, for that 
which has happened on the planet Mars, 
as revealed in these long-continued and pa- 
tient observations, will happen upon the 
earth, and probably upon the other planets. 
The extraordinary popular interest in the 
planet Mars is excited by something more 
than idle curiosity, for many who would take 
little interest in the most portentous events 
in China are greatly moved by the slightest 
tokens of intelligence in Mars, Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace thinks he has proved that 
in all the universe there is no world but ours 
inhabited. Such a conclusion excites little 
interest, and is commonly set aside with the 
reflection that the universe is not the result 
of any such unintelligent and fortuitous con- 
course of atoms as this statement would 
imply. When Prof. Lowell declares that he 
has seen things on the planet Mars which 
indicate intelligent action on the part of 
somebody, the world pricks up its ears. 
But more important than any specific phe- 
nomena to be observed there and reported 
by astronomers is Mr. Lowell’s rational state- 
ment that throughout the universe it must 
be true that, when the conditions of life have 
been prepared, life will appear. It is neces- 
sary to his argument to assume the reality 
of spontaneous generation. The result of the 
investigations of Tyndall, Pasteur, and others 
in the last generation was negative. At 
this stage of evolution in the history of the 
earth there is no evidence that spontaneous 
generation is possible. Yet few scientific 
men now believe that life originated in any 
arbitrary fiat of divine creation: it has come 
in accordance with laws that prevail in all 
worlds everywhere. . Prof. Lowell’s thesis 
concerning Mars is that in every Martian 
year the water frozen at the poles is liberated 
and flows down over the planet in channels 
provided for it, causing the growth of vege- 
taion upon which intelligent life depends. 
He goes so far as to assert the existence of 
canals and the evident use of them, but 
he does not go so far as to indicate the 
method by which the water is caused to flow 
over the level surface of a planet when itis 
wanted, and then returned again in its season 
to the frozen poles. Some vast engineering 
systems, which are not even hinted at, must 
be necessary. The photographs of the 
planet show nothing to indicate that it 
would ever be possible by any physical means 
to communicate with the earth. If we ever 
hear from Mars, it must be by telepathy. 
The photographs of the planet are so small, 
and the planet itself, when under observa- 
tion with the telescope, is so dazzling, that 
the details which are so clear in Prof Lowell’s 
drawings are only capable of definition after 
almost innumerable observations and com- 
parisons. No signals made on the planet 
could by any possibility be visible on the 
earth, The book is a monument of patient 
industry and devotion to a self-appointed 
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task, and of the search for truth which is 
still the lure of noble minds. 


MAGAZINE WRITING AND THE NEw LIT- 
ERATURE. By Henry Mills Alden. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2 net.—Assur- 
edly the editor for forty years of Harper’s 
ought to have something valuable to tell us 
about magazines and magazine writing, the 
pecuniary rewards of authors, the effect of 
the new science upon fiction, realism in liter- 
ature, the new art, etc. And, indeed, we 
find much that is at once interesting and 
valuable. Mr. Alden traces the rise, growth, 
and extraordinary development of periodicals 
from the Frankfurter Journal, in 1615, the 
first newspaper in Europe, through the days 
of the Tatler and Spectator, the Rambler of 
Dr. Johnson,—whom he calls “‘a violently 
weak critic,” who “swept everything before 
him without smashing any precious tradi- 
tional furniture,’”’—through the founding of 
Blackwood’s and the great quarterlies down 
to our own time. ‘The story of the starting 
of Blackwood’s Magazine has often been told; 
but this writer gives many interesting details, 
notably some concerning the contributions 
of William Smith, the author of Thorndale, 
whose life story, with that of Lucy Smith, by 
Mr. George Merriam, is still fresh in the mem- 
ory of so many readers who love it. Mr. 
Alden thinks well of the cheaper (in price) 
magazines, which, “‘while they do not appeal 
to highly cultivated readers, are yet stepping- 
stones to a loftier plane of intellectual and 
emotional satisfaction.’”? Though we have 
never been quite clear on this point, do E. P. 
Roe and Rosa Nouchette Carey inevitably 
lead to George Eliot and George Meredith? 
We are glad to get this testimony from one 
who may well be called an expert. Our 
editor thinks that science is “‘a finer inspira- 
tion to the imaginative writer of our day 
than the most_stirring of events ever could 
have been to his predecessor.”” Also, per- 
haps bearing in the same direction, that, on 
the whole, the pragmatism of Mr. William 
James and his followers leads us to ‘prefer 
things as they are, with such hopes as pro- 
gressive pragmatism will permit us to enter- 
tain of general issues.”” Now all this, of 
course, has to do with our environment, and 
such writers as Mrs. Humphry Ward, Con- 
rad, Henry James, Robert Hichens, and 
Thomas Hardy, whom Mr. Alden constantly 
cites, largely reflect these ideas. In fact, 
we are in the presence of a new art of prose, 
which these authors strikingly illustrate 
In treating these and kindred topics from 
the height of a large and varied experience, 
our author has given us an interesting, signifi- 
cant, and, in certain ways, an important vol- 
ume. 


WRITINGS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Edited by Lawrence B. Evans, Ph.D, New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—This volume 
is the first of a new series of the writings of 
American statesmen. It is different in plan 
and execution from anything heretofore pub- 
lished. The writings of George Washington 
were edited in the early part of the last 
century by Jared Sparks, who did his work 
before the accurate and _ conscientious 
methods of modern historians had been 
adopted. He considered it a part of his 
duty not only to give the public the thought 
of George Washington as it was embodied 
in his papers, but also to polish and correct 
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the papers themselves in such a way that 
the great statesman would appear in his 
proper character to the best advantage. 
Later came the collection under the editor- 
ship of Worthington C. Ford, and it is from 
this edition that these papers are mostly 
taken. The intention is to present in 
chronological order such private and public 
papers as will best illustrate the history of 
the country and the relation of Washington 
to the unfolding events which preceded and 
followed the Declaration of Independence. 
The first paper is dated 1755, and the Fare- 
well Address 1796. We note, by the way, 
an error in the first item in the index. The 
letter to Gov, Dinwiddie should be 18th 
July, 1755, not 1775. There is no better 
historian of his time than George Washington, 
because he looked down upon the move- 
ments of the people, the doings of Congress, 
and the great events of his time from a higher 
moral station, ~He-was trying to direct the 
energies of the people to nobler ends, and we 
see contrasted with his masculine: intellect 
and sound moral judgments the perturba- 
tions of a multitude of people still inchoate, 
unorganized, and incapable of the most effec- 
tive concerted action. The editor and pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated upon fur- 
nishing beginners in the study of American 
history a collection of papers which is so 
admirably edited as to hold up the mirror 
to the formative period and beginnings of 
the American Republic, 


Famous CAVALRY LEADERS. By Charles 
H. I. Johnston. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co.—In these piping times of peace it is a 
little difficult for the reviewer to share the 
enthusiasm of the author, who in his sub- 
title thus describes the men he writes about: 
“Through the ages with the heroes of sabre, 
spur, and saddle; with a faithful account of 
their forced marches, dashing raids, and 
glorious charges.” Many of these leaders 
were types of human energy raised to the 
highest power. Some of them were men of 
high character, chivalrous, and devoted to 
noble causes; but some of them were neither 
heroic nor glorious. They were demons let 
loose, scourges of the human race whom no 
boy ought to admire and no man ought to 
hold up to the youth of our time as worthy 
of anything but aversion and contempt. 
The best of these men were brave, high- 
spirited, and willing to risk comfort and life 
itself, that others might be free and happy. 
The’ true story of the battlefield and what 
followed, the capture of a city up to the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, and even 
afterward, in Europe, could not be told to- 
day by the most yellow newspaper. Even 
the most honorable warriors felt compelled, 
as the price of obedience, to give a free hand 
to the most licentious soldiery after the 
capture of a city. Gustavus Adolphus could 
say, ‘‘I have good engineers and know a lot 
about the art of sacking towns.” As a 
matter of history, these sketches of great 
fighters from Attila down to Gen. Custer 
are valuable, because they show us out of 
what stormy conflicts and tribulations peace 
has come, 


AN INCARNATION OF THE SNOW. By 
F. W. Bain. Translated from the Original 
Manuscript. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.—There is certainly enough imagina- 
tion here: sometimes we get lost in it. Mr. 
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Bain worships beauty, which, he declares, is 
“more essential to the world than mathe- 
matics or mechanics, missionaries or motor- 
cars, or even bread and butter.” Keats 
thought the same. We can hardly follow 
the plot of the Hindu story; there is a bath 
of blood, an inherited crime, consequently 
a slight difficulty in the princely hero’s find- 
ing some one to marry him. After all, the 
heroine is not quite satisfactory; for we 
learn that his wife was ‘‘very clever, and 
she saw into my soul, and knew me far 
better than I knew myself.” It is a way 
clever wives have, and young men should 
take due warning. Finally, the two are 
changed into swans, as in any good old 
fairy-tale. But this is by no means all, 
or even the greater part. There are many 
charming descriptions, sometimes recalling 
the fantastic imaginings of Lafcadio 
Hearn. As, for example, there is a vivid 
picture of ‘“‘the menacing beauty of the wil- 
derness of wild hills that lay, with silence 
brooding over them, red and barren and 
burned and blistered, far as the-eye could 
see, north, west, and south; throbbing, as 
it were, and quivering like some vast alembic 
of molten metal, changing color in a bluish 
glare.” 


A SHort GRAMMAR OF THE NEW GREEK 
Testament. By A, F. Robertson, A.M., 
D.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
This grammar is ptepared for those who 
are acquainted with the grammars in com- 
mon use and familiar with Attic Greek, 
The purpose of the author is to present to 
such students the main points of New Testa- 
ment grammar, showing in what respect the 
language in which the New Testament was 
written resembles and differs from Attic 
Greek, The author has in view and partly 
finished a larger grammar of the Greek New 
Testament, This one is intended for the 
busy pastor who desires to have an increasing 
acquaintance with and understanding of 
his Greek New Testament. 


MORNING PRAYERS IN THE HOUSEHOLD 
OF A BELIEVER IN Gop, London: Philip 
Green.—Francis .W. Newman, the author 
of these prayers, was a rationalist who seemed 
to his brother, the cardinal, to be outside the 
pale of grace. Nevertheless, he-was a theist 
of a singularly religious temperament, one 
who could enter into the spirit of his brother’s 
poem, “Lead, Kindly Light,’ and who 
wrought that spirit into the prayers which 
he published for the benefit of those who, 
outside of orthodox churches, needed and 
desired some spiritual uplift. Although he 
consciously avoids Christian phraseology, 
these prayers are filled with the spirit of the 
Bible and often suggest the language of the 
older Scriptures. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Poems of Richard Watson Gilder have 
been added to the Household Edition of 
American and British Poets, brought out by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. These poems go 
back to 1875, and the first is that lovely son- 
net, “I know not if I love her overmuch,”’ 
It has been good to go through the gathered 
collection, choosing favorites again, and not- 
ing the tide of verse as it has come from the 
poet’s brain and heart for the past genera- 
tion. Personal and occasional poems often 
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mark a date, and the next to the last is the 
poem written in memory of Cleveland, last 
June. The book is a valuable addition to a 
convenient and desirable series. 


Magazines. 


The ““Reminiscences”’ of Dr, Edward Ever- 
ett Hale commence in the January Woman’s 
Home Companion, and will appear ex- 
clusively in this magazine, 


The February number of the Century will 
be a Lincoln number, with Mr. Gilder’s study 
of “Lincoln the Leader” as a leading article. 
This will be accompanied by a notable col- 
lection of Lincoln portraits. The frontis- 
piece will be the first Lincoln portrait in 
color ever published in a magazine, a repro- 
duction in four printings of the miniature 
painted by J. Henry Brown at Springfield, 
Ill., in 1860. The original, the property of 
the Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, is considered 
one of the best portraits of Lincoln in exist- 
ence. There will be an interesting repro- 
duction also of a drawing in color by 
Blendon Campbell of Lincoln studying, and 
of the standing statue of Lincoln by 
Saint-Gaudens, besides twenty portraits of 
Lincoln,. each having distinguished claim 
to place in such a collection. The two life 
masks and the cast of Lincoln’s right hand are 
also pictured. Another Lincoln feature of this 
Lincoln centenary issue will be the first publi- 
cation, with the consent of the Hon. Robert T. 
Lincoln, of twenty-two letters written by 
Abraham Lincoln during the period from 
1856-60 to Lyman Trumbull, United States 
senator from Illinois,—a record of much his- 
torical interest. The letters have introduction 
and notes by Major William H. Lambert, the 
owner of the original letters. There will be 
other Lincoln features of unique interest: 
first publication of a letter written by John 
Hay to John Nicolay, giving a delightful 
glimpse of “Lincoln at the Helm’’; a letter 
by Nicolay on Lincoln’s miniature portrait; 
and a poem on Nancy Hanks by Harriet 
Monroe,—Nancy Hanks 


“Who gave us Lincoln 
And never knew.” 


The Hibbert Journal for January contains: 
“Some Recent Investigations by the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research,” by Right 
Hon, Gerald W. Balfour; ‘‘ New Facts on our 
Survival of Death,” by John W. Graham, 
M.A., principal of Dalton Hall, University 
of Manchester; ‘‘The Doctrine of the Earth- 
soul and of Beings Intermediate between 
Man and God, an Account of the Philosophy 
of G. T. Fechner,” by Prof, William James; 
“Psychotherapeutics and Religion,” by Dr. 
Henry Rutgers Marshall; ‘“‘The Social Con- 
science of the Future,” by Miss Vida Scudder; 
“Ts the Old Testament a Suitable Basis for 
Moral Instruction?” by Right Rev. J. H. 
Muirhead, University of Birmingham; 
“Tesus or Christ? An Appeal for Consis- 
tency,’ by Rev, R. Roberts; ‘‘The Message 
of Modern Mathematics to Theology,” by 
Cassius J. Keyser, Ph,D., Columbia Univer- 
sity; ‘“‘A Great Reform in the Treatment of 
Criminals, Probation and Children’s Courts 
in Italy,’ by Miss Lucy C. Bartlett, of the 
Howard Association; ‘Christian Missions 
as Affected by Liberal Theology, an Appeal 
from the Mission Field,” by Rev. J. W. Bur- 
ton of the Indian Mission of Fiji; ‘“Relig- 
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ious and Social Aspects of the Cult of An- 
cestors and Heroes,” by Lewis R. Farnell, 
Litt. D. This number contains a certain 
quantity of froth which the reader may sepa- 
rate from the solid contents for himself, 
Timely articles are commonly articles for the 
time, valuable only because they reflect some 
passing thought or emotion. At the head 
of the list of contributors stands the name 
of an eminent man, His article is valuable 
principally because he wrote it. Prof. 
William James, in a résumé of the philosophy 
of Fechner, puts in attractive form specu- 
lations not unlike theories of his own at 
which he has already hinted, and which he 
is expected some time to develop. One of 
the most valuable articles in the number is 
by Miss Vida Scudder of Wellesley College. 
She foresees that changes are inevitable, and 
believes that, while no one can predict the 
course of affairs in the immediate future, it is 
still very desirable to make such ethical prepa- 
ration that the changes will be for the per- 
manent advantage of society. There is a 
very frank treatment, by an Orthodox 
minister, of the question which it shall be, 
Jesus or Christ, which we commend to some of 
our Unitarian ministers who have very hazy 
notions on the subject. The article on 
mathematics and theology is startling and 
suggestive, but not quite so simple as the 
learned professor thinks, The ‘‘demonstra- 
tion so simple and clear that even the 
secular mind of a child may understand it’’ 
would need considerable explanation even for 
some theologians that we know, As usual, 
some of the most interesting things are found 
in the discussions and literary notices, 


Books Received. 


From Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 


Recollections of a New England Educator. By William 
A. Mowry. $1.50 net. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Translated by an evolutionist, with evolu- 
tionary notes by the best liberal scholars. 
Part I. now ready. 25 cents. 


COMMON-SENSE BIBLE TEACHER, St. Paul, Minn, 


Ready January 1 
[ No. 239] 


THREE CENTURIES AND A HALF 
UNITARIANISM IN HUNGARY 


REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Hungary should have a peculiar interest 
for Unitarians, because the name ‘“Uni- 
tarian” had-its origin there, and because 
in Hungary is to be found the oldest 
existing body of organized Unitarian 
Christians. Since the Unitarian Church, 
as such, has hada history in Hungary fully 
three times as long as in any other land, 
this sketch of its origin and progress there 
will be both instructive and suggestive, 
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Curls. 
It happens that way in the world 
With everything you see. 
Some people have their hair all curled, 
Some straight as straight can be. 
It is a Mystery. 
Yes, some have hair that waves and clings, 
And does all kinds of curly things; 
And some not ever, till they Die; 
And nobody knows Why... 
And some,—already born with Curls, 
Some of them are not even Girls! 


L always think, of Curly Hair, 

It looks as if the Curls came there 

The way I hum around a song 

More things than really do belong. 

The happier I fee!, the more 

I sing I never heard before; 

I curl more music round the Air, 

The way it looks with Curly Hair, 

But you may sing all day, you know, 

You cannot really make it grow; 

And you may know it is Not Fair; 

But that won’t give you Curly Hair. 
—Josephine Preston Peabody, 


For the Christian Register. 


The Magic Basket. 


BY M. FIELDER, 


Kathie and Grace had been at grandpa’s 
just one week of their vacation when they 
were taken sick with the measles. ‘To be ill 
was bad enough, but to have no dear mother 
to nurse and amuse them—for she had gone 
to Europe with papa—was sad indeed. 

“Oh, well, chicks, it might be worse,” 
comforted Uncle Roy. 

“T don’t see how,’’ pouted Kathie. 

“T do, You might have broken your limbs 
and been laid up allsummer, As it is, you will 
be out in ten days as gayas ever. Brace up, 
lassies,”” and their uncle went off whistling, 
“Too bad, I’m sorry for them,”’ he said as he 
went to the barn fora rake. “Ah! I have 
an idea,” and he laughed aloud. ‘‘I’ll make 
them up a magic basket and, Mistress Fluff, 
T’ll borrow two of your babies to begin the 
surprise,’’ and he thrust his hand into the 
hay far back in the mow where the twins 
had never been, and took out two little gray 
kittens whose eyes had opened only a few 
days before. Then he hunted up a basket, 
partly filled it with hay, and placed the bits 
of fur side by side. Before going upstairs 
he took them into the kitchen to show his 
mother and sister. 

“Your plan will be the very thing for the 
youngsters,” laughed Aunt Maud. “I was 
wondering what we could do to amuse them, 
homesickness and measles are pretty hard 
to bear. We will all help to make it a suc- 
cess,” 

Uncle Roy went to the darkened room 
where he made the following speech, ‘‘ Young 
ladies, I herewith present you with a magic 
basket and’’— 

“Oh,” giggled Grace, and, ‘‘What is it?” 
from Kathie. 

“No interruptions, please. This basket is 
to contain something rare and lovely each 
morning as long as the measles last. Allow 
me to wave my wand the correct number of 
times and then you shall behold—what?” 
Uncle Roy, raised his wand (grandpa’s 
cane),and circled it slowly and impressively 
over the basket three times, then he lifted 
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the cover, and the brown eyes and the hazel 
beheld the kittens fast asleep. 

“Oh, the darlings!”’ burst from two pairs 
of red lips. 

When Uncle Roy departed, he left the 
twins hugging the wee pussies very, very 
close, their faces wreathed in smiles. 

The second morning, at exactly the same 
hour, Uncle Roy tiptoed into the room with 
the magic basket. 

““Oh, what is there for us to-day?” cried 
Kathie, while Grace smiled and dimpled, 

“Allow me, girlies, to present you with 
something from grandma’s pantry,” and he 
laid before them the daintiest ten o’clock 
luncheon imaginable—and oh, the dishes, 
bits of pink and white loveliness! 

The next morning there were two of the 
gayest hammocks ever seen, made by this 
same kind uncle, blue and white for Kathie, 
green and white for Grace. How the dolls 
did enjoy swinging back and forth through 


the long summer day, for Auntie Maud hung’ 


the hammocks from bed post to chair, close 
within reach of the little mothers’ hands. 

The following day it was a box of odds and 
ends, trinkets and scraps of lace and ribbon 
and velvet,—just such 4 store of things every 
little girl loves to look over and fashion into 
something for her dollies. 

Then one morning it was a bird with a 
broken wing which they tamed and petted 
and loved until it was able to fly away. 

When Aunt Maud popped her rag doll with 
its wardrobe of old-fashioned clothes into 
the basket and bade Uncle Roy introduce 
her as ‘‘Mistress Matilda,’’ the twins were 
greatly pleased. To think dear Aunt Maud 
had played with Matilda and loved ber as 
truly as they loved Florence and Mabelle! 

Grandfather said he must help the cause, 
so he made two sets of doll furniture from 
pine cones which Kathie and Grace said they 
would ‘“‘keep forever and always.” 

One morning it was leaf cups filled with 
great purple raspberries. 

The ninth day the twins were so well ‘that 
they met Uncle Roy at the chamber door 
and the cover of the basket was lifted in- 
stantly, disclosing two white rabbits. 

“Oh, oh, oh!’ and Kathie and Grace 
hugged the bits of bunnies as they had the 
kittens, within an inch of their lives. 

The next morning the magic basket held 
two small blue envelopes, one for Kathie and 
one for Grace, which, when the seals were 
broken, were found to contain invitations to 
a barn party from three to four. 

““May we go, grandma?” they cried. 

“Yes, dearies; and don’t you want to 
share the party with some little girl?” 

“Why, yes,” slowly, ‘‘but we don’t know 
any one,” returned Kathie, 

“You choose one, grandma,’ said Grace. 

“Well, children, there is a dear little girl 
who lives at the foot of the hill. She is very 
poor and seldom has a good time. I will ask 
Uncle Roy to go for her directly after dinner,”’ 

At five minutes to three, Kathie and Grace 
ran to the barn, where they found a little girl 
waiting for them whom Uncle Roy intro- 
duced as Eva White. A lively game of tag 
was soon started which was soon followed 
by drop-the-handkerchief, spin-the-cover, 
and puss-in-the-corner, 

Flushed and laughing and merry-hearted 
they ran, when Aunt Maud called, and sat 
down to a dainty, tea just within the great 
wide open barn doors, The strawberries 
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were the reddest and sweetest ever picked, 
the biscuits, thimbled shaped and brown 
and delicious, the sponge cake as light as 
feathers, and the ice cream ‘‘elegant.”’ 

“The measles have given us ten lovely 
surprises and a dear new friend. I just love 
them and Eva,” said Kathie three hours 
later. é 

“So do I,’’ agreed Grace. 


[JANUARY 21 1909 


A Squirrel Friend. 


‘Now remember,” said grandma, “a 
spool of white thread, number 50, and a 
package of soda. Come right back. Oh, 
and here is something to eat on the way. 
Be careful about the hill there, it’s icy yet.” 

“Yes’m,’” answered Ray, and he trudged 
out of the yard and down the hill very 
carefully, although he passed several beauti- 
ful sliding places*\When he was at the 
foot, he stopped a moment to look at the 
something in his hand. 

“My!”’ he gasped, his dimples hurrying 
out. “My, what a splenderous apple! I 
b’lieve grandma kept it just forme. Doesn’t 
it smell good? Um!”’ 

It was a beauty of an apple, plump, 
spicy, big, and colored like a ruby. The 
sun made bright places on its glossy coat. 

“I pb’lieve,’ said Ray, as he hurried 
along the path through the woods, “I 
b’lieve I'll eat it coming back, Then Vl 
have it to think about. I like to think 
*bout nice things. Oh, dear, it won’t go 
in my pocket ’cause it’s so big. And I 
don’t want to carry it to the store in my 
hand, ’cause—’cause’— Ray hung his 
head and the dimples went away. Harry 
Bentley lived next to the store, Perhaps 
Ray might see him, Perhaps— 

“Grandma gave it just to me,” said Ray, 
crossly, although no one had said she didn’t. 
“T know! I'll leave it on this big stone 
and get it as I come back.” 

He put the apple carefully on the big 
stone under the chestnut-tree and went 
skipping out of sight. 

Presently there was a scratching along 
the tree trunk, and Chippy Squirrel scam- 
pered down. Now Chippy Squirrel lived 
in a hollow in that very tree, and he was 
out doing his marketing, To be sure, he 
had some chestnuts at home; but, being a 
wise squirrel, he knew spring was a long 
way off. Besides, he did want something 
different to eat. 

When he saw the shining apple, he 
stopped short and held up two little paws. 
Then he sniffed. “My,” he said, “isn’t 
that good? ‘That’s the first apple Ive seen 
in months, I must’”— Here he went up 
to the apple and took a nibble. Then his 
round little eyes sparkled, and he whisked 
his tail three times. “It’s delicious! Who 
could have left it for me? How can I 
ever get it home?” 

Now that was a serious question, be- 
cause the apple was bigger than Chippy 
Squirrel, not counting his tail. But he 
put his sharp little teeth in it and towed it 
along to the foot of the tree. Then he 
stiffened himself, lifted the apple, and, using 
teeth and paws with all his might, moved 
upward very slowly. Several times the 
apple almost ran away from Chippy Squirrel, 
but at last he reached the first limb and 
stopped to rest, 
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A little while later, Ray came whistling 
down the path. He was looking for his 


apple. “I’m going to eat it right away. 
I just know how good it will taste. Here’s 
the stone—why—what—where is it?” 


Ray opened his eyes very wide and stared 
very solemnly at the stone, “I know I 
put it there. Who”— 

Thump! Down fell something that al- 
most hit him on the nose and made him 
jump. It was the beautiful apple with a 
bite out of it. Ray looked up. There on 
the limb above him sat Chippy Squirrel, 
who was scolding even harder than squirrels 
usually scold. Now Ray used only boy- 
talk, and Chippy Squirrel used only squirrel- 
talk, but they understood each other very 
well, 

“You're a fine boy,” screamed Chippy 
Squirrel, “leaving an apple around as though 
it were a present from some one, Why 
didn’t you take it with you? Did you think 
I wanted to break my back tugging that 
apple ’way up here just to find it’s yours? 
Take it and go along, Don’t you ever do 
such a thing again!’ Here Chippy Squirrel 
stopped to breathe and Ray spoke up quickly. 

“Tm real sorry ’bout it. I didn’t mean 
to, I didn’t s’pose squirrels were so strong, 
It’s too bad, you’re so—so disappointed 
If it wasn’t such a beautiful apple” — 

Ray looked from the apple up to Chippy 


Squirrel’s angry, wistful little face. He 
started away, and then he came back, ‘I 
do s’pose,” said he, earnestly, ‘“‘that you 


need it more ’n I do. 
this winter.” 

He took out his knife very quickly, and, 
while Chippy Squirrel watched, he cut the 
apple into four pieces and put them at the 
foot of the tree. 

“There! You can have it all.” 

Chippy Squirrel was so astonished that 
he said nothing for one-half asecond, Then 
he spoke very solemnly, ‘If you mean 
that, I’ll never say one word against boys 
again.” 

“JT mean it,” answered Ray. 

Ray waited until the excited Chippy 
Squirrel had whisked the first piece of 
apple into the hollow tree, then he ran on 
down the path. Perhaps he did not miss 
the beautiful apple so much after all, for 
he smiled as if he were quite pleased the 
rest of the way hoime.—Florence Olver, in 
Children’s Magazine, 


I’ve had lots of apples 


The Thimble Biscuit. 


Once upon a time Polly’s mamma was 
making biscuit for supper. 
She sifted the flour so fine, and white, 
And kneaded the dough till it was light, 
And rolled it out with the rolling-pin, 
And cut the biscuit round and thin. 


Polly watched her do everything; and, 
when the last biscuit was in the biscuit pan, 
mamma said :— 

“Here is a little piece of dough left on my 
biscuit board. I wonder if there is a little 
girl in this kitchen who would like to make 
some little biscuit?” 

“Ves, yes,’’ said Polly, clapping her hands 
with delight; for of course she knew her 
mamma meant her. ‘‘I’d like to make little 
biscuit all by myself.’ 

So mamma tied a‘ ‘napkin ‘around her 
waist for an apron, and Polly rolled up her 
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sleeves just"as*mamma did when she cooked, 
and climbed into the kitchen chair so that 
she could reach the biscuit board, Then 
she ‘was ready to begin her biscuit. 

“May I sift flour, too?” she asked. 

“Yes, indeed,” said mamma, ‘You must 
always sift flour on your board if you want 
your biscuit to be smooth and nice.” 


So Polly sifted the flour so fine and white, 
And kneaded the bit of dough so light, 
And rolled it out with the rolling-pin, 
And— 


What do you think? Mamma’s biscuit 
cutter was larger than Polly’s piece of dough! 

“T think you will have to borrow grand- 
mother’s thimble for a biscuit cutter,” said 
mamma, A thimble biscuit cutter! Was 
there ever anything so funny as that? Polly 
laughed about it all the way upstairs to 
grandmother’s room; but, when she told 
grandmother what she wanted, grandmother 
did not think it was strange at all. 

“T used to make thimble biscuit when I 
was a little girl,’ she said; and she made 
haste to get the thimble out of her workbag 
for Polly. 

Grandmother’s thimble was made of shin- 
ing gold; and oh! what a fine biscuit cutter 
it made. The biscuit were as small and as 
round as buttons, and Polly cut enough for 
grandmother and papa and mamma and 
Brother Ned and herself, each to have one 
for supper that night. 

“J think it is fun to make thimble biscuit,” 
she said as she handed them round in her 


own blue saucer; and, if you don’t believe 


she was right, make some yourself, and see. 
Maud Lindsay, in Kindergarten Review. 


Punch and Judy. 


The other day, as 1 sat at the dinner-table, 
I said to the folks, “I saw Punch and Judy 
to-day.” 

“Who is Punch, and who is Judy?” asked 
my little five-year-old Dora. 

“Punch is an ugly old fellow, with a 
hooked nose and a hump on his back; and 
Judy is his wife,” said I. 

“Ts Judy handsome?” asked Dora. 

“Judy is hardly handsome,’ I replied: 
“jndeed, she is not good looking. Her 
mouth is very large; and she wears an old 
cap, not at all in the fashion.” 

“Where did you see Punch and Judy?” 
continued Dora. 

“T saw them on Boston Common,” an- 
swered I, “They have but lately arrived 
from England. Isaw them ina sort of box.” 

“Why do they keep them in a box?” 
asked my little questioner, . 

“You shall hear all about it, Dora dear,” 
said I. ‘You must know that, many hun- 
dred years ago, there lived near the city of 
Naples, in Italy, a peasant whose name was 
Puccio d’ Aniello,” 

“What a queer name!” interrupted Dora. 

“He was such a funny man that a com- 
pany of strolling actors asked him to join 
them, which he did; and he became quite 
famous as a clown. When he died, another 
took his name, softened into Polcenella, and 
by the help of a mask kept up the look and 
manner of the droll peasant. Soon his tricks 
became so popular that little figures to 
represent him were made, and shows were 
given in a sort of box without a cover, set 
onend, In England he was called Punchi- 
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hello, or Punch; and his wife, whom he used to 
beat badly at times, was called Judy.” “ 

“What a bad man, to beat his -wife!’’ 
said little Dora. eaiiy o} 

“Yes,” said I, “Punch is not a model 
man;|’but he is very funny. I think he 
would make you laugh.” 

“May I go and see him some day?” asked 
Dora, 

“Yes: if your mother has no objection,” 
said I. ‘Punch is not much known yet in 
America, but he is a famous character in 
Europe; and in the large cities there are few 
children of your age who have not seen him.” 

“We will certainly go and see Punch and 
Judy,” continued little Dora.—The Nursery. 


A Coasting Adventure. 


A few years ago my father was staying in 
a little village in the Vosges about a quarter 
of a mile from the French frontier. 

One lovely winter’s day he, with a party 
of eight Americans and one Scotchman, de- 
cided to slide down the side of one of the 
near-by mountains, 

They procured a large lumber sled, and, 
after hauling it part way up the mountain, 
started off. 

They were having such a fine time sliding 
amid the glorious scenery, that they did not 
notice that they had slid over the French 
border until they went to a near-by town 
for refreshments and were not allowed to 
return to Alsace without a passport. 

As it would have taken quite a while to 
get a passport, the party went to Switzer- 
land and from there to Germany, 

In their descent they had broken a board 
in the bottom of the sled, and, when they 
returned it to the farmer, there was great 
consternation in the family. 

The whole family, husband, wife, and 
children, wept because of the scarcity of 
lumber with which to repair the hole. Of 
course my father and his friends said they 
would pay for it, and asked how much it 
would cost. 

After carefully considering the question, 
the farmer asked if one mark would be too 
much, 

They gave him two marks and left the 
whole family smiling radiantly, and the 
farmer remarked that he wished they would 
take his sled every day.—Caroline Walker 
Munro, in St. Nicholas. 


A little boy from the Far South visiting 
Chicago, on seeing the first snow-storm, ex- 
claimed, “‘O mamma, it’s raining breakfast 
food.””—Chicago Tribune. 


‘““CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, come 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. All grocers and druggists, 
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For the Christian Register. 
To a Dwart in a Dime Museum. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


Thou from thy platform where thou hast 
Thy pigmy lifetime trod, 

Mayst touch, though not the heart of man, 
The garment-hem of God! 


What We want for the West from 
the East. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 

In conversation with friends in the East 
and also during six years’ service on the 
Board of Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association, I have found that motives and 
desires are imputed to their brethren in the 
West which sadly interfere with mutual 
understanding and co-operation, For one 
thing, it is supposed that we are over-ac- 
centuating a division of a purely geographi- 
cal nature. The fact is that non-considera- 
tion of modern conditions leads more people 
in the East than in the West to lay stress on 
fancied diversities. It is seldom realized 
how near we are and how many occupants 
of our pulpits are Eastern men who have not 
been in the habit of looking at our common 
work from a sectional point of view. Many 
of these men know nothing of past contro- 
versies and take little interest in reviving 
their memory, They are just as much 
Eastern men as their brethren in the East. 
What happens when they settle in the West 
is that they realize how much more instruc- 
tive it is to get the spirit of the West by being 
there than by looking upon it from a dis- 
tance, or by occasional visits and casual 
observation. They see conditions at first 
hand, and deal with situations which can be 
understood only by direct dealing. ‘To call 
attention to possible developments which 
would strengthen our cause and weld together 
those who are devoted to it is no reflection 
on the wisdom and service of generous sup- 
porters, whose help we appreciate and de- 
pend upon, We venture to think that meas- 
ures which would make their aid most effec- 
tive, and nurture independence and a sense 
of responsibility, are likely to be as welcome 
to them as to us. It is hard to see how our 
asking for more responsibility and a more 
active share in administration implies any 
distrust of others or any presumption on our 
own part, It ought to be accepted as a 
gratifying indication of just the kind of 
growth missionary work should promote, 
That we want more self-government would 
naturally commend us to members of our 
free churches everywhere. That we ask to 
be intrusted to a larger extent with the dis- 
posal of missionary funds, and with the 
management of our part in national work, 
should bind us more closely to those whose 
sacrifices and labor make that work possible. 
The centralization which goes with effective 
organization need not be opposed to the 
widened effectiveness we urge. A centrali- 
zation which in the name of effectiveness tends 
to concentrate authority at the expense of 
judicious distribution of responsibility is an 
undesirable centralization, Congregational- 
ism still means what it says. It is our 
inalienable heritage, and while we keep its 
name we should cherish its substance. What 
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we in the West want of the East is just what | Western Conference, that the question of 


the East has taught us is desirable. 


membership in the national association had 


We want to be enabled to look on the work | no place in the Conference, that it was none 


of the American Unitarian Association as 
just as directly our work as it is the work 
of its nearer supporters. To this end we 
must understand the present purpose of the 
administration, There are persons who 
take the point of view of the time when the 
association was an organization of individ- 
uals banded together for missionary work, 
and they regret that the move was ever 
made which changed it into a delegate body 
representing churches. To give this repre- 
sentation any real effect and consistent 
working they think absurd. Any such at- 
tempt is deemed unnecessary and meddle- 
some, Its work should be done for the 
churches, not by the churches, is their 
opinion, So any plea for an effectual exer- 
cise of suffrage is met as if it were an attack 
on the Association and an imputation upon 
its major constituency. But let us be sin- 
cere, If the Association is now a delegate 


body, let us either make it work as such or 


give up the delegate system. The present 
combination of the life membership system 
with the delegate system is an unworkable 
union. It purports to be what, in fact, it 
cannot become, Life members give churches 
which make them as fast as they can an un- 
warrantable representation, and delegates 
chosen by churches find their representation 
futile. It is questionable whether the pro- 
vision by which a payment of fifty dollars 
constitutes a person a life member can fairly 
be construed to permit persons to be ad- 
mitted to life-membership who do not pay 
such sum, ‘There is no indication in this 
provision of any intention to open a door 
by which churches can kill two birds with one 
stone—contribute a certain sum credited as 
a gift of the church, and with that same sum 
provide for as many memberships as that 
sum will purchase. Such use of this pro- 
vision would not be counted creditable out- 
side our body. If we met the method else- 
where we should give it an ugly name. That 
it is used virtuously does not redeem it from 
reproach. That the New England conscience 
permits it is due to the intense loyalty which 
defends it as a° mode of strengthening the 
Association, and therefore overlooks its 
intrinsically unethical character, and the 
door it opens to local pressure. Looking 
at the matter from a point nearer the cir- 
cumference, we can see that its poise is 
eccentric. What we want is what already 
has begun—an advance toward such a 
membership of the association as shall 
strengthen both it and our whole fellow- 
ship of churches. We want representation 
based on our fealty to the common cause 
and on our membership, not on the size of 
our contribution to the treasury. We want 
new churches to feel that they are not recip- 
ients of bounty, but sharers in a common 
fund on terms favorable to self-respect and 
productive of self-support. We want all 
churches to realize that, though the financial 
strength of the Association has fortunate 
foundations in the East, its moral strength 
ought to be more widely developed./ We 
want the East to help us get rid of a too 
great willingness to let it run its own affairs, 
as if they were not of right and duty oursalso. 
It was a strange, incongruous, unpromising 
thing that a minister newly settled in the 
West should say to me at a meeting of the 


of our business to suggest what might be 
done about it. That remark reflects an 
attitude of mind that we in the West should 
be first to get rid of, an attitude of mind 
which stifles the denominational lung power. 
For until we are able to breathe deeply and 
use every inch of the right and the left lobes 
we shall remain weak, in spite of every 
resolution to be strong. When men trained 
in close contact with centres of opinion and 
work go into remoter fields, they do not feel 
in themselves any distance. They do not 
observe that their work is a separate one. 
What differences of atmosphere there are 
make but slight difference. They carry 
loyalty and attachment and lively interest 
within them. They may not find quite 
the same response in the new field as in the 
old, quite the same familiarity, quite the 
same immediacy of interest. The really 
noteworthy thing in all this is not, how- 
ever, finished here. The West can be reached 
and the response can be evoked. But the 
intangible want comes from their changed 
relation with the East. To them it is not 
far away. ‘To the East, however, they are 
far away. And whenever they go on the 
old assumption of interest, loyalty and par- 
ticipation, they do not find the old recipro- 
cation. They are ready to have those 
matters attended to without their help. 
Billings lecturers come much to their pleas- 
ure, and go leaving a slight sense of real 
reciprocity, but mainly an appreciation of 
visitation and benefit. They come from 
the East to the West, they do not go from 
the West to the East. We welcome them 
no less sincerely while wishing we might have 
had the pleasure of adding our voices to the 
voice that calls them to their mission of 
fellowship. It is true that the West is ap- 
pealed to for co-operation as cordially as 
though no remoteness existed, and when the 
annual call is made we are reminded of our 
equal interest and responsibility. Taxation 
is based on equality, but representation does 
not fulfil it. In spite of ourselves, and with 
all our heart of feeling for the common home 
of our faith, there is a touch of alienation, 
The moment we get out of close range with 
denominational affairs, that moment we 
are left out of them. There is a change of 
tone, of look, which puzzles us. When we 
wonder about it, we know there is nothing 
personal in the change. Old friends mean 
to be friends still. Their hearts are true. 
The reason is that we are invested with new 
attributes. We are supposed to be that 
different thing the West is supposed to be. 
So our loyalties and our aiding are apper- 
ceived by a mind in which they look to be 
something else. What we do and ask with 
the best intentions gets infected with the 
notion that we are no longer we. If we 
try to mend imperfections we are called 
captious, and if we assume rights we seem 
presuming. Association of ideas makes 
geography put asunder what is still joined 
together. Perhaps we have become a bit 
provincial, but those who visit us own to hav- 
ing themselves been provincial in their 
notions of our conditions. If we are so, 
all the more do we need the East to help us 
avoid such a disposition. What we ask, 
certainly, is community in trust, in con- 
| ference, in action. And we are confident 
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that this community is growing and will 
be realized. It will not come by domina- 
tion, nor by the pressure of any artiticial 
alternative. It will come by growth in 
mutual understanding and respect, and 
by putting the principles of our faith into 
the methods of its extension—the principles 
of truth, freedom, and service.—IlWestern 
Conference News Letter. 


Samuel Robert Calthrop, L.H.D. 


After over forty years of continuous ser- 
vice in one parish we make a few notes of a 
useful life. 

Samuel Robert Calthrop was born in the 
year 1829, at Swineshead, in the fen county 
of Lincoln, England, near the celebrated 
abbey commemorated in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King 
John.” The house in which he was born was 
built in the time of Charles I., of stones 
taken from the ruins of the old abbey. 
Swineshead is six miles from Boston, 
England, and Tennyson was born not 
far from this historic spot. At the 
age of nine young Calthrop entered'St. 
Paul’s School in London, where he 
remained for ten years, and was for a 
time captain of the school; later 
Pauline Exhibitioner at ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge, for five years. 
Though taking a full course at the 
university, he refused to graduate, 
because in those days no degrees were 
given by the university authorities 
unless the recipient signed the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England. 
Too honest and fearless to stultify his 
conscience, young Calthrop left with- 
out a degree rather than even tacitly 
to acknowledge that he believed what 
his reason could not accept. In 
speaking of this episode, Dr. Calthrop 
remarked: ‘‘It seems hardly possible 
that such folly could have been in full 
power within the span of one man’s 
life, when contrasted with the freedom 
of to-day. Sometimes I think I’ll go 
back and get my degree, for the re- 
strictions are all removed now; and 
yet what’s the use! 

“All through my life it was my 
ambition to be a clergyman. It 
seemed to come to me as my destiny. 
When I was twenty-two, I went 
through a very searching religious 
experience. It was no sense of my own sin 
that led to this: it was the deep sense of the 
exceeding sinfulness of a bad God. My whole 
soul rose in protest against this, and at last 
I said, ‘If God is good, I will worship him, 
serve him, love him; but, if he is bad, I abso- 
lutely refuse to bow the knee.’ Then a 
deep peace and joy felluponme. I had been 
very silent, but now I seemed to have the gift 
of tongues. Some years ago I gave to the 
Register a simple narrative of this wonderful 
time. I called it ‘My Little Church.’ 

“T now felt considerable reluctance in con- 
tinuing my attendance on the lectures of the 
Professor of Divinity. The climax came 
when he spoke thus of the Athanasian Creed, 
damnatory clauses included: ‘Gentlemen, 
this is the creed of the Church of England, 
and it is my duty to tell you that, if you do 
not believe this, you ought not, as gentlemen, 
to enter the Church’s ministry.’ This was 
enough for me, and I gave up the whole 
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thought of becoming a minister in my own 
dear Mother Church. 

“But preach I must, and now my thought 
was turned to the United States by meeting 
Abel C. Thomas, ever a true friend, who 
urged me to go. I went in the good ship 
Southampton, bound for New York. Coming 
to a land where all were strangers and every- 
thing was strange, I soon discovered that I 
was too young and too ignorant of the Ameri- 
can character to minister successfully to its 
deepest needs. I could speak a living word 
to one or two at a time, but a successful 
public ministry to many was out of the ques- 
tion. I preached to a little Universalist 
church in Long Island fora Sunday. At their 
request I kept on, and told them they might 
pay for my board, three dollars a week 
(about what the preaching was worth)! 
| Years after the unpaid bill for my board, 
three months, was forwarded to me! So I 
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may justly boast of having done the cheapest 
of all possible preachings! 

“Tt would have seemed a cruel blow to find 
| that, as yet, I had no public word to say; 
but I had learned from Jesus that, if I sought 
first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, clothes, shelter, and food would come 
(a lesson priceless to me), and so I was grate- 
ful, but not greatly astonished, to have a call 
to teach a school in Bridgeport, Conn., 
founded by a group of New York merchants 
for their sons. It seemed as if a school took 
me, and insisted on being taught! Here I 
could study the American character in little 
before I taught it in the large. I soon found 
that I really had, all ready, a message for 
each individual boy, and I was soon absorbed 
in the romance of teaching.” 

After teaching some years Mr. Calthrop 
took charge of the Unitarian parish in Marble- 
head, Mass., and afterward of the church 
in Newburyport, Mass. In 1868 he was settled 
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in Syracuse, N.Y., as the colleague of Rev. 
Samuel J. May, and has continued in the 
service of that church to the present day, 
more than forty years. 

At the thirty-fifth anniversary of the in- 
stallation of Mr. Calthrop as pastor of the 
May Memorial Church, many tributes were 
paid. We cannot do better than to repeat 
one of them. Judge Northrup said: ‘He 
believes in the motto of the Syracuse Boys’ 
Club (and I am not sure but he phrased it), 
that ‘it is better to form than to reform,’ 
but he helps in many ways to do both. 

“And so Dr. Calthrop is a friend of and 
active in allendeavors to make the physical 
life of the community better. Athletics, 
play, games of ball and tennis, and what not 
for the boys, under healthful and moral influ- 
ences, are practical agencies, in his view, for 
laying the foundations of the vigorous man- 


hood and healthy-minded citizenship needed 
in this strenuousage. He begins with 
these, but does not stop here. 

“Wherever there is a movement for 
public charity, for the betterment of 
the poor and weak among men, 
women, or children, there you may 
count on finding Dr. Calthrop, wise in 
counsel and giving of his energy and 
inspiration. The suffering beast is not 
beyond his active sympathy, the 
range of which is as broad as his 
knowledge of want and suffering.” “| 
Dr. Heffron bore testimony to his 

influence and power as an interpreter 
of science. Speaking of the new light 
shed upon the history of man’s place 
in nature, he said: “Of all this 
wondrous advance our pastor has 
been an. intelligent and accurate 
observer. He has never feared the 
light of truth. By mastering the 
technicalities of the telescope, the 
spectrum, and the microscope, he has 
been able to repeat the observations 
of original investigators and _ to 
demonstrate their truth for himself 
and all of his people who found 
interest in such subjects. With a 
trained mind and skill in the use of 
the geologist’s hammer and the ana - 
lytic methods of the botanist, he has 
investigated the records of the rocks 
and the flora and fauna of this region 
of our earth, and has taken delight 
in sharing all their wondrous revolu- 
tions with us, his people.” 

In the Craftsman a looker-on describes 

the effect of one of Dr. Calthrop’s most 

effective essays :— 

“Dr. Calthrop’s power asa thinker and an 
orator was notably illustrated in the early 
eighties at a national conference of the Uni- 
tarian churches at Saratoga. It was a warm 
morning, and the addresses seemed more 
prosy and longer than they would have been, 
jhad not the weather been so oppressive. 
| When a delegate who had wearied his lis- 
teners sat down, and Dr. Calthrop came to 
|the platform, hat and manuscript in hand, 
|the tired and sleepy audience settled them- 
selves for another doze. In a moment they 
were electrified as the bold, decisive, reso- 
nant tones of the speaker rang through the 
|auditorium: ‘My theme is God!’ There 
|was no hesitancy, no text, no prelude, no 
| warming to his subject. Instantly all eyes 
|were alert, all weariness had disappeared, 
jand his auditors found themselves leaning 
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forward in their eagerness to catch the burn- 
ing words of eloquence as they fell from his 
lips. It was one of the grand utterances 
of a notable occasion, which marked an epoch 
in the history of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion. Here were his first words: ‘God, filling 
all things up with himself so that there is no 
room for anything else! God, who is all in 
all; God, in whom all atoms, worlds, and 
beings live and move; God, in whom all space, 
power, beauty, wisdom, justice, thought, 
love, and life exist forever and ever; God, 
in whom man lives; God, whose space and 
force surround, interpenetrate, and include 
the body of man, whose justice gives law 
to the conscience of man, whose love rejoices 
the heart of man, and whose life surrounds, 
interpenetrates, and includes the life of 
man.” 

Dr. Calthrop has always been in demand 
for orations and essays on some of the most 
profound subjects connected with the human 

- experience of religion. His abounding physi- 
cal vitality has been amazing, and in all 
companies he has been one of the youngest 
and most enthusiastic. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV, C. W. WENDTE. 


Prof. Dr. Edward Montet of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, in his “Quarterly Re- 
port on Semitic Studies and Orientalism,”’ 
says: — 

“Prof, D. B. Eerdmans has begun the 
publication of his Studies in the Old Testa- 
ment, of which two fasciculi have appeared: 
I. ‘Die Komposition der Genesis’; IT. 
‘Die Vorgeschichte Israels.’ Giessen: A. 
Topelmann, 1908. These studies will be 
sure to draw attention to the distinguished 
professor of Leiden University, as he de- 
clares in them his dissent from the critical 
scientific school (Graf, Kuenen, Wellhausen). 
In the treatise on Genesis the author en- 
deavors to establish that Astruc was mis- 
taken in drawing the names Elohim and 
Jahve from two different sources. The 
Biblical theory derived from the clever 
discovery of the celebrated French physi- 
cian is, then, radically wrong. In the same 
work the author tries to establish that the 
theory of the sacerdotal code (de Preester- 
Schrift) is altogether improbable. In the 
second fasciculus, on the pre-history of 
Israel, the author endeavors to establish 
the absolute historicity of the patriarchal 
times. One cannot ignore the interest of 
this attempted reaction against the school 
of Kuenen-Wellhausen; but it is remark- 
able as coming from one of the leaders 
of the Unitarian movement,—that is to say, 
of the J.iberal Protestantism which has 
long since adopted the critical conclusions 
of the school of Graf, Kuenen, Wellhausen.”’ 

A historical find of the first importance 
has been made by Dr. Ernst Gagliardi in 
the city library of Ziirich; namely, a his- 
torical account of the Reformation in Zi- 
rich in 1519-1534, written by the distin- 
guished historian John Stumpf, a near 
friend of Ulrich Zwingli. It consists of 
six hundred closely written pages, illus- 
trated with many pictures, maps, and coats- 
of-arms, and may be considered as the im- 
mediate record of events participated in, 
and one of the oldest and most comprehen- 
sive of histories of the Reformation. 
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The resignation from the German Parlia- 
ment of court preacher Dr. Stoecker, be- 
cause of failing health, is announced. 
The champion of orthodox dogma and medi- 
eval church relations, he has been a power- 
ful agent in promoting reactionary tenden- 
cies in Germany. ; 

Rev. Gottfried Schoenholzer, pastor of 
the New-minster Church in Ziirich and a 
prominent delegate at the Boston Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals, at which he 
represented the Swiss Association for a 
Free Christianity, is the author of a Gebet- 
buch, or Book of Prayers, for every day in 
the year, which has appeared in a second 
edition and is very popular in his own 
country and Germany. In a large and 
handsomely printed volume of nearly five 
hundred pages are collected alternately 
morning and evening prayers, nearly all by 
Pastor Schoenholzer, which breathe the 
true spirit of devotion. But it is a devo- 
tion freed from the dogmatic beliefs and 
traditional phraseology of the past, a pure 
theistic faith, a spiritualized Christianity, 
suited to the needs of devout and free 
souls in our own day. While framed by 
one author, it is remarkable how varied 
is the content of these prayers. Often they 
are meditations rather than petitions, and 
are illustrated by incidents in personal 
history as well as by hymns and Scripture 
quotations. But it is a genuine piety which 
breathes in these pages, and once more gives 
evidence to the world, as did the soul-out- 
pourings of a Channing, Parker, and Mar- 
tineau, that the spirit of truth’ may be 
closely allied with the spirit of worship. 

The Palatinate Protestanten verein, one of 
the most vigorous offshoots of the national 
Verein at Berlin, has just celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its existence, The 
meetings were held at Kaiserslautern, The 
social evening which began the festivities 
was a huge affair, the three thousand seats 
of the hall being all occupied. The chief 
pastor of the town, E. Meyer, gave the 
greeting and welcome, ‘The burgomaster 
represented the city authorities, while Pastor 
Paul of Neustadt spoke for an hour on the 
“Aims and Mission of the Protestant Asso- 
ciation.” Then followed the congratula- 
tions of the guests from other asssociations 
and countries, Dr. Websky of Berlin, a 
Swiss pastor, an Alsatian, a Bremen pastor, 
and another from Heidelberg. Musical 
numbers varied the programme, whicli con- 
tinued till 11.30 P.M. 

A religious service and sermon the next 
morning, a business session, reports from 
the noble charities maintained by the Verein 
which not only debates, but does things, 
with other addresses, was followed by a 
banquet and social evening. Altogether 
this is a society of religious liberals to be 
proud of and to take example by. 

Bishop Ferencz of the Hungarian Uni- 
tarian church writes us, under recent date, 
of an important meeting of the General 
Consistory, at which the most important 
topic for consideration was the celebration 
next year of the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Francis David, the virt- 
ual founder and martyr-bishop of the Uni- 
tarian Church. It is not yet decided 
whether the observance shall take place 
at Kolozsvar in Transylvania, the scene of 
David’s activities and present centre of our 
faith, or at Budapest, the national capital, | 
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As it is hoped to take advantage of the fifth 
International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals, to be held at Berlin in the summer 
of 1910, it may be that the latter point 
will be chosen for the celebration, as it is 
more easily accessible to English and Ameri- 
can Unitarians, 

Bishop Ferencz writes that the late papal 
encyclical Ne temere has caused a deal of 
trouble in Hungary. There are in that 
country many mixed marriages between 
Catholics and Protestants. Since the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century such mar- 
riages have been possible and legal by means 
of the Civil Marriage Act. The pope’s 
encyclical is intended to render this act 
as nugatory as possible, to cast disgrace upon 
existing marriages as no better than concu- 
binage, and to compel remarriage by the 
priesthood. The Unitarian Consistory has 
appealed to the government against these 
disturbers of family.peace and the social 
Rev. Mr. Kiss, the young Hun- 
garian student at the Meadville Divinity 
School, now returned to his own country, 
recently gave an interesting account before 
the Francis David Association of the Ameri- 
can Unitarians. 

The International Council has received 
during the past year several interesting 
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communications from the representatives 
of a society for the universal diffusion of 
the sentiment and practice of mercy, which 
has been organized among liberal Roman 
Catholics in Zagreb, the chief city of Croatia. 
The misery of the poor and depressed classes 
is the inspiration of this society. Its mem- 
bers work with great devotion for humanity 
in their own country, and seek to spread 
their influence for mélosrdje—mercy—in 
foreign lands. But their moderate means 
and the difficulties of their little-known 
idiom prevent them from accomplishing as 
much for the diffusion of their new relig- 
ion of humanity as they desire. It may 
comfort them to know that such endeavors 
and organizations for the exhibition of 
human sympathy and helpfulness exist 
also in other countries, and have a noble 
record of usefulness. The leader of this 
movement is a woman, the widow Maria 


Kostincer, author of numerous works, mostly. 


still in MS., designed for’ the betterment of 
the world. While claiming a prophetic 
quality, they are sane and kind. Croatia, 
we may add, has its own language. To- 
gether with its neighboring provinces, Sla- 
vonia and Dalmatia it entered into a com- 
pact with Hungary in 1868, and is under 
the crown of St. Stephen, with full legis- 
lative representation, and also local self- 
government, 

France has over 500,000 establishments 
in which liquor is sold. In the four years 
between rg901 and 1904 the consumption 
‘of absinthe, most dangerous of liquors, 
rose from 297,000 hetolitres to 359,000. 
This would imply a litre to every inhabi- 
tant of the republic annually! No wonder 
men of all parties combine to suppress this 
evil. 

By a circular of the French minister 
of the interior the prefects of departments 
are commanded to refuse all authoriza- 
tions for lotteries for any purpose whatever. 
Up to the present time, charitable societies 
have been permitted to organize lotteries, 
raffles, and the like. This is henceforth 
to be forbidden. 


New York Letter. 


It is never too late to say a Happy New 
Year, and all New York Unitarians are say- 
ing it still, to each other and to all good 
friends. It is a very mild-mannered New 
Year. We may have to pay later for obli- 
gations incurred now, such obligations as 
spring-like days and streets guiltless of 
snow and slush,—but certainly all Unitarians, 
at least, who believe in ‘‘one world at a time,” 
must utilize this span of pleasant days, and 
trust the future. 

It may be interesting to note at this time, 
when the ‘woman question” has been 
brought more or less luridly to our minds, 
that one of the three memorial windows un- 
veiled recently at Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, showed a group of four distinguished 
American women, Mrs, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Mary Lyon, Emma _. Willard, and 
Catherine Esther Beecher. These four were 
described as the four great educators of 
American womanhood, Catherine Beecher 
is less known than the others. She was the 
daughter of Rev. Lyman Beecher and older 
sister of Mrs. Stowe, She was at the head 
of a large school for many years in Hartford, 
Conn. Mary Lyon was founder and first 
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president of Holyoke Seminary, now 
college, 

The Flatbush church is having a peculiar 
experience in that its Sunday-school is grow- 
ing faster than its church proper, though 
the society is doing well, I like the quota- 
tion on the January calendar: ‘‘My com- 
rade! for you to share with me two great- 
nesses, and a third, rising inclusive and more 
resplendent,—the ‘greatness of love and de- 
mocracy and the greatness of religion.” 

Mr. Harvey’s sermon topics for January 
are: ‘Evolution of Man,” ‘Evolution of 
Society,” “Evolution of Science,’’ ‘‘Evolu- 
tion of Art,” ‘‘Evolution of Religion”; and, 
on February 7, ‘‘Charles Darwin: An Epoch- 
making Life.” The church fair held in De- 
cember was a great success. Over $500 was 
realized, ‘There is a Young People’s Relig- 


ious Union in this church. Meetings are held 


ica is being studied, and this includes ‘‘How 
the Congregational Churches in New Eng- 
land became Unitarian,” 

The Second Church, Brooklyn (Mr. Dut- 
ton’s), had an ‘‘Experience Meeting” soon 
after the autumn work began. It had been 
decided in the spring that every woman, 
indeed every man and woman (and as many 
children as possible) of the society, should, 
during the summer, earn at least one dollar, 
The night of the meeting a fee of ten cents 
was asked at the door for admittance. 

The ‘‘experiences”’ were told, as often as 
possible, in rhyme, They were exceedingly 
humorous, and the methods of earning the 
money were original and startling. One 
woman earned a dollar by giving her hus- 
band his Christmas present before the bill 
for the same was presented to him, 


Great personal sacrifice, too, was dis- 


Sunday evenings, Religious liberty in Amer-| played, particularly among the men, some 
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of them even going so far as to economize 
on food. More than one man and woman 
travelled in the ordinary car instead of the 
comfortable parlor coach; and small children 
rose to the call, and brought in their offer- 
ings."),Over $350 was gained in this way, and 
for all the fun and nonsense there was a dig- 
nity of purpose and earnestness of love shown 
for the dear old church by this willing service. 

On the church calendar two short quota- 
tions appear :— 


“JT heard a great voice out of heaven, saying, 
Behold, I make all things new.” 


And the lines of Mr, Chadwick’s poem ,— 


“Another year to follow hard 
Where better souls have trod; 
Another year of life’s delight, 
Another year of God.” 


Mr, Dutton’s topics for January as printed 
are: ‘‘Old and New,” ‘‘The Farther Side,” 
“The Solitaries,” ‘‘Under Direction,” ‘‘Lean- 
ing on One’s Necessities.” 

Mr, Dutton often changes his sermons to 
fit a purpose, This was the case on January 
10, when he preached on ‘“‘The Religion of 
Calamity.” 

The awful earthquake in Italy seemed at 
first to silence even the pulpits. Then faith 
rose triumphant,—there was still something 
to be said! If, in the stricken sections, altars 
could be raised in the ruin-strewn streets, 
then surely the loyalty to God in this safely 
sheltered land could send forth not only 
its thousands of dollars, but its word of trust. 
Mr, Dutton in his sermon did not strive 
to draw lessons or point morals, but from the 
scientific standpoint as well as the purely 
human he traced the not unloving thought 
of God. 

On January 6 the annual church supper 
was held, Over one hundred, young and old, 
sat down together, There is no other com- 
munion service in the church but this, and 
this is a beautiful evidence here of the old- 
time spirit. ‘The Round Table” (men’s club 
of the society) meets once a month. The 
Life of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, by Ferris 
Greenslet, will be reviewed at the next meet- 
ing by Mr. A. E, Palmer. There is this year 
to be introduced in the society the Church 
Home Book. ‘The signing of this book is 
not a matter of doctrinal belief, but of love 
for the spirit and ideals for which our church 
tries to stand.” 

Mr. Dutton, with Mr. Holmes and others, 
is interested in the formation of a Young 
Men’s Unitarian Club soon to be formed. 
This club will not in any way take the place 
of the New York Unitarian Club. It will 
only seek to meet a need that the older and 
larger club cannot reach, The formation 
of this club has not yet been realized, but 
a meeting to be held in Manhattan this week 
will probably result in a definite plan. 

Mr. Brundage has given one lecture, and 
will soon give another, on Sicily. His recent 
sojourn there makes these interesting lect- 
ures most timely. The proceeds go, of 
course, to the building fund, 

At Mr, Wright’s church the sermon topics 
for January are: ‘‘What We Believe,” “A 
True Philosophy of Life,” ‘Agreeing with 
God,” “The Ethical vs. the Speculative 
Factor in Faith,” “An Ancient Message to 
the Modern Mind.” The January League 
meeting was held in the Lenox Avenue Church, 
but, as the secretary will give a separate re- 
port, I will not mentionit further in this letter, 
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The church book at Mr. Wright’s is 
opened publicly on the first Sunday in Jan- 
uary every year, and a formal “ Welcome” is 
then given to new members. The covenant 
is very beautiful and simple. ‘‘We unite 
for the persevering pursuit of truth; the finer 
perception and fuller practice of righteous- 
ness, both personal and social; and the estab- 
lishment of loyal fellowship and confident 
affection among the members. Attendance, 
acquaintance, and paying your way as you 
are able are the conditions of membership 
in this church.” Then Mr, Wright and the 
new member both sign. 

A weekly calendar of Mr, Wright’s church 
looks like the Brooklyn Institute bulletin. 
Every day and all day the activities seemingly 
go on. They reach so far and so compre- 
hendingly that the society is a real centre. 
Beginning on January 10, this church is to 
have a series of lectures; twelve in all, on 
Social Problems, Here, as at the Church 
of the Messiah, men prominent in social work 
will lecture. Appropriations were made, as 
usual, this year to the Harlem Relief Fund 
and to the Home for Crippled Chiidren. 
At the Home the Lenox Avenue people now 
have a ward,—a young girl for whom they 
are responsible. 

At the Church of the Messiah Rev, John 
Haynes Holmes, in commemoration of the 
anniversary of Darwin’s birth and the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the publication of 
“The Origin of Species,’”’ will give a course 
of lectures on the general subject of “ Evo- 
lution and Some Problems of Religion.”’ 
He will endeavor to show in these lectures 
that “‘the doctrine of evolution is true, and 
must be accepted as the basis of all modern 
thought, ethical and religious as well as scien- 
tific, also that the doctrine of evolution, so 
far from destroying religion, offers the an- 
swets to those problems of religious thought 
which have baffled the human intellect for 
ages, and thus establishes religion for the first 
time upon a basis of rational reality,” 

At the Friday Night Social Club Mr. 
Albert J. Holden’s new church cantata was 
performed for the first time by the church 
choir, On Sunday, January 10, Mrs, Anna 
Garlin Spencer spoke before the Good Citi- 
zenship Club of this church on ‘‘Child Labor 
in New York,” On January 15, from eight 
to ten, the ministers of the Messiah, Mr, 
Collyer and Mr, Holmes, will hold a recep- 
tion. All interested in the church are in- 
vited. 

The New York League of Unitarian Women 
were entertained on January 8 by the 
Women’s Alliance (Metropolitan District) 
of the Universalist Society. The meeting 
was held in the beautiful Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity, and the church was well filled 
with liberal women. The subject of the 
papers was “Forestry,” and it was ably 
handled. Charming music was given, and 
a luncheon served at the close of the meeting 
gave ample time for sociability on this ‘‘ Uni- 
tarian Day.” 

Later in the day your correspondent at- 
tended the meeting of the New York State 
Conference of Religions held in Temple 
Israel. At this session a Baptist, a Unitarian, 
and Rabbi Moses spoke. Certainly, it would 
have been difficult for the ordinary listener 
to detect any radical difference of opinion 
among these men, The object of these con- 
ferences, begun ten years ago, is to find the 
common ground upon which all religions 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. —__ 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school ‘paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O, Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

. The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev, Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 

Stearns. 


can meet, emphasize that, and pass over the 
differences. This seemsito have been done 
very effectually. 

‘The subject for the evening was ‘‘The Cos- 
mopolitanism of the Jew,’’ Dr. Whiton, after 
the Jewish service, was the first speaker, Dr, 
Leighton, a Baptist, followed him, and Rabbi 
Moses, brilliant and witty, was the last 
speaker, All three speakers dwelt largely 
upon the unity that exists between the Jew 
and his Gentile brother in the essentials of 
religion. The subject of whether Jewish 
proselytism was advisable in the work was 
touched upon by Rabbi Moses, Believing 
that Judaism was the sum total of religious 
belief, quite naturally the bringing in of 
others was devoutly to be desired, but Rabbi 
Moses thought the only way to do this great 
missionary work was for the Jew to live 
his great eternal truths so sincerely that the 
Gentiles would be brought to consider the 
individual, not the race as a whole, and then 
the fundamental truth would appeal to them, 
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Rabbi Moses also added that, if such men 
as the enlightened Unitarians, Collyer and 
Wright, should become rabbis, then indeed 
might the kingdom of God be Jooked for! 

1S HATS AS 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


We are called upon,in this year of 1909, 
to remember several important anniversaries 
of great men, and to recognize their influence, 
Milton (the close of 1908), Darwin, Glad- 
stone, Poe, Tennyson, and others are on 
the lustrous list. But I do not hesitate to 
say that for the young people no one of 
this noble calendar of leaders equals the 
name and significance of Abraham Lincoln. 
Tet our Sunday Schools make every pos- 
sible use of the opportunity to spread the 
knowledge and inspiration of this American 
example among the thoughts and ideals of 
those who are destined to be the governing 
forces for the next fifty years. Let careful 
and intelligent attention be paid by minister 
and Sunday-School superintendent to our 
enthusiastic commemoration of the one 
hundredth remembrance of the birthday of 
Lincoln, the man of the people, the rare and 
wonderful product of our free democracy. 
The best is shown in his career. The worth- 
iest is exemplified in his devoted service. 

As one has said, ‘‘The martyred President 
has been dead less than forty-four years, 
yet already the bibliography of Lincoln 
covers thdusands of titles.’”’ This fertility 
of expression concerning him will con- 
tinue. The soil of his character and deeds 
furnishes full warrant that the fascination 
of his life, with all it suggests, will long 
prove attractive to those who wish to culti- 
vate harvests of literary and civic rewards, 

But I am chiefly concerned with two or 
three lessons, easily seen, quickly learned, 
from Lincoln’s life. ‘The usual exclamation 
is, How did such a character arise from 
such origins? Let us put that aside, for 
the time being. No one has yet solved the 
sources of heredity, either in Lincoln’s ex- 
ample or in other curious illustrations. 
Science, with all its boasted search-light of 
investigation, fails to satisfy our questioning 
in this respect. Genius does not account 
for itself by the mathematical calculations 
that biology often sets up. It is enough 
for us to know that Abraham Lincoln was 
a saving force in our Nation’s history. Some 
claim he was divinely, providentially, sent to 
meet the crisis, Others argue that he was 
a normal product of the times, an evolution 
of causes long antecedent to his coming. I 
advise the teacher to spend little time on 
this abstruse and difficult phase of the sub- 
ject. Rather, proceed at once to the ap- 
plication, 

Because of his thoroughness and wisdom, 
he was at first discredited. ‘The ‘‘common 
people” heard him gladly, but the scholars 
held aloof. Afterwards, they recanted their 
utterances and were among the foremost to 
praise the man whom at first they scorned. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was a conspicuous 
case, who ultimately changed from censure 
to laudation, I will select from the group 
of writers who turned from ridicule to es- 
teem, James Russell Lowell, leaving out 
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the harsh things he first wrote and said, and 
giving the nobler, juster statements of riper 
observation. 

“History will rank Mr. Lincoln,’ said 
Lowell, ‘“among the most prudent of states- 
men and the most successful of rulers.” 
Again he says, ‘‘Mr, Lincoln, as it seems 
to us in reviewing his career, though we 
have sometimes in our impatience thought 
otherwise, has always waited, as a wise man 
should, till the right moment brought up 
all his reserves.”” And once more from 
Lowell: ‘Lincoln always addressed himself 
to the reason of the American people. This 
was, indeed, a true Democrat, who grounded 
himself on the assumption that a democ- 
racy can think.” 

I might turn to many other similar sources 
to show how Lincoln at last conquered all 
his critics by the straight, statesmanlike, 
superior quality of his character. For it 
was character that carried him through,— 
an honest, unselfish, common sense, human 
spirit, which was the same in the poverty 
days of youth, and in the exalted conditions 
of the White House. 

May our Sunday Schools universally ob- 
serve Lincoln Day. Abundant are the up- 
lifting messages proceeding from his re- 
markable career, His ambition was to 
serve his fellow-men; his ideal was the 
perfect citizen, in office or serving in the 
ranks; his religion was an earnest disciple- 
ship of the Master, embodied in love to God 
and to man; his special hope was the desire 
to see the republic one. from North to 
South, with justice and fraternity prevailing ; 
his spirit was full of kindness and good will; 
his heart had no malice and his mind no 
guile. 

I wish the following words might be read 
to our young people. They were uttered 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson at funeral services 
for Lincoln held in Concord, Mass., April 19, 
1865. ‘“‘In four years,—four years of battle 
days,—his endurance, his fertility of re- 
sources, his magnanimity, were sorely tried 
and never found wanting. ‘There, by his 
courage, his justice, his even temper, his 
fertile counsel, his humanity, he stood a 
heroic figure in the centre of a heroic epoch. 
He is the true history of the American people 
in his time. Step by step he walked before 
them, the true representative of this con- 
tinent, an entirely public man, father of 
his country, the pulse of millions throbbing 
in his heart,” Epwarp A. Horron, 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Special Number of the “Unitarian.” 


One of the most important events of the 
year is the fact that the February number 
of the Unitarian is to be a Young People’s 
Religious Union number. 

Through the courtesy of the management 
the entire space from cover to cover is to be 
given over to matters relating to our Uni- 
tarian young people, their missionary work, 
present condition, and future prospects. The 
usual symposium is to be presented by 
several well-known men, competent to speak 
on the affairs of the Union. 

It is to be a copy well worth having and 
is to be sold at the regular price, ten cents 
for a single copy. 
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Subscriptions, beginning with the Febru- 
ary number, are being solicited by all our 
unions and are not confined to union mem- 
bers, as any one interested to subscribe is 
cordially invited to do so by inquiry of the 
local union or by sending money and appli- 
cation with full address to Miss Grace R. 
Torr, Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. A year’s subscription is ordinarily 
one dollar, but as a special inducement. at 
this time to the unions and their friends 
the price is only fijty cents for the year. 

The Unitarian is a monthly magazine, 
published in New York and edited by Rev. 
George H. Badger, who has very kindly 
aided extensively in arranging for this spe- 
cial number, | *4!)}//| 4 

The preliminary work has been placed in 
the hands of two committees, a Sales Com- 
mittee and an Editorial Committee, who 
have been hard at work attending to the 
details. Our president, Mr. Saunderson, has 
also spent many valuable hours towards the 
preparation, 

Therefore we, as unions and individuals, 
should, by doing our utmost, strive to show 
our appreciation to all these workers, as 
well as to the management of the Unztarian, 
by subscribing to the publication. 

Every union has received a circular with 
regard to this matter and should be hard at 
work canvassing its own parish, It is not 
necessary to wait for a business meeting or 
any special meeting of the union even: a 
person receiving the above circular should 
at once constitute himself a committee of 
one, appointed by headquarters, to solicit 
orders at this reduced rate. 

Ask every one in the union, the church, 
and the parish: absent friends need not be 


forgotten. Let us see if we cannot rouse 
Deaths. 
LEARNED.—At Belmont, Jan. 12, 1909, Annie 


Gertrude Learned, daughter of the late Daniel F. and 
Emma N. Learned. 


“’Tis hard to take the burden up, 

When these have laid it down; 

They brightened all the joy of life, 
They softened every frown. 

But, oh! ’tis good to think of them 
When we are troubled sore; 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more!”’ 


WEISS.—At Worcester, Jan. 8, 1909, Sarah Fiske 
Jennison, widow of the late Rev. John Weiss, died at her 
home, aged go years, after a short illness. The funeral 
services, on the roth imst., were conducted by Rev 
Charles B. Elder, and were simple andimpressive. mM. 


POWERS.—At Lansingburg, N.Y., Jan. 2, 1909, Mrs 
Lucy C. (Allen) Powers, wife of Albert E. Powers, and 
daughter of the late Rev. Joseph Allen, D.D., of 
Northboro, Mass., age 82 years. Her brother, Prof 
Joseph Henry Allen, was formerly lecturer on ecclesiasti- 
cal history in Harvard Divinity School. On her mother’s 
side she was the grand-daughter of the elder Henry Ware 
whose election to the Hollis Professorship in Harvard 
College in 1805 began the movement which resulted in the 
founding of the Divinity School of Harvard University 
by Unitarians. Mrs. Powers came to Troy more than 
fifty years ago, in the full beauty and maturity of woman- 
hood, and from that time to the end of her life devoted 
herself to the interests of the Unitarian church in that 
city. Atthe same time she was faithful to many other 
philanthropic organizations. Amid luxury she lived the 
simple hfe. She was a source of cheer and comfort to 
young and old, rich and poor alike. With advancing 
years she kept undiminished her eagerness for truth, her 
joy in friendship, and her love of nature. No knowledge 
of evil or experience of sorrow could lessen her optimistic 
faith. The funeral services in the Unitarian church were 
conducted by Rev. Arthur H. Winn and attended by 
a host of friends. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 434 miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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ourselves as if it were a cry to arms, and by 
united and almost unheard of efforts secure 
hundreds of subscribers. We can do this 
if every one will help. Ask your minister to 
spread this news, andjdo it yourself in'every 
way possible and at every opportunity. 
Remember that it isby just such generous 
and wide-spread advertisement that the union 
may be materially strengthened. Thus only 
can we make this February number one of 
the most successful ventures ever inaugu- 
rated by the Young People’s Religious Union, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, January 27, will, be conducted by 
Rey, Roderick Stebbins of Milton. Lowell 
Institute Lectures on ‘‘Calvin and Servetus,” 
January 25, by Prof. Emerton, 


The Ministerial Union will meet at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Monday, January 25, 
1909, at 11 A.M. Prof, Charles Zueblin will 
speak on ‘‘Coit’s Humanistic Ritual.’ 
Luncheon will be served as usual at 12.30 
P.M. In the afternoon Rev. George W. 
Cutter, M.D., will speak on ‘‘The Outlook 
for Psychotherapy.” 


Arthur Hayes Sargent, Harvard Divinity 
student, having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship for New England, is hereby com- 
mended to our churches and ministers. In 
accordance with the vote of the National 
Conference, at the expiration of six months 
from the date of his acceptance by this com- 
mittee (Jan. 14, 1909), he will be received 
into full fellowship, unless meanwhile the 
Executive Committee shall take adverse ac- 
tion. Edward A. Horton, Austin S. Garver, 
Augustus M. Lord, Committee. 


Rev. Alfred James Wilson of the Congre- 
gational-Trinitarian Church, having satisfied 
the Committee of Fellowship for New Eng- 
land, is hereby commended to our churches 
and ministers. In accordance with the vote 
of the National Conference, at the expiration 
of six months from the date of his acceptance 
by this committee (Jan. 14, 1909), he will 
be received into full fellowship, unless mean- 
while the Executive Committee shall take 
adverse action. Edward A. Horton, Austin 
S. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, Committee. 


The Worcester Conference will hold its 
forty-second annual meeting January 27 and 
28, at the Church of the Unity, Worcester, 
Mass., of which Charles B. Elder, D.D., is 
minister. On Wednesday evening Rev, 
C, E. Park will preach. On Thursday morn- 
ing addresses will be given by Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson, Hon, George Hutchinson, and Miss 
Emma C. Low. The noon devotional sér- 
vices will be conducted by Rey. Cyrus A. 
Roys. In the afternoon Rev. Edward A. 
Horton and Rev, William I, Lawrance will 
give addresses on the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. H.D. Stevens will conduct 
a closing service. 


Churches. 


ScHENEcTADY, N.Y.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. A. W. Clark: The first parish 
dinner in All Souls’ Chapel on January 8 
celebrated the anniversary of its dedication a 
year ago. The dinner, served at seven o’clock 
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by the Women’s Alliance, was successfully 
planned. ‘The tables were attractively ar- 
ranged, decorated with laurel and Christmas 
ferns and lighted with candles, A bountiful 
meal was greatly enjoyed. President A. L. 
Rohrer presided at the speaker’s table, and 
introduced Rev. Samuel B. Stewart and Rev. 
Albert W. Clark, who made short after-dinner 
addresses. Following the dinner, the annual 
business meeting of the church was held in 
charge of President A. L. Rohrer. ‘The 
secretary’s report, presented by E. G. Conde, 
showed that the past year has been one of 
marked progress. The treasurer, W. H. 
Clark, made the most satisfactory report the 
church has ever received. Mrs. W. H. Clark, 
president of the Women’s Alliance, reported 
an unusually successful year’s work, Rev. 
Albert W. Clark described the organization 
of the Sunday-school eight months ago, 
and reported especially favorable progress. 
Messrs. E. G. Conde, S. B. Stewart, R. D. 
Austin, and C. P, Turner were elected to 
the board of trustees, now composed as fol- 
lows: president, A. I, Rohrer; secretary, 
E. G. Conde; treasurer, W. H. Clark; Dr. 
R. D. Austin, Dr. M. L.. Lord, C. P. Turner, 
S. B. Stewart, L. E. Wilson, J. B. Taylor. 
After the business meeting the social fellow- 
ship of the evening continued until a late 
hour, The ministry of Rev. Albert W. Clark, 
begun two years ago, has been attended with 
increasing success, The outlook for the 
future is most encouraging. The First 
Unitarian Church has now become one of 
the permanent institutions for good in 
the city, and is engaged in most useful 
service in many humane activities. At a 
meeting of the board of trustees, to be held 
soon, preliminary steps will be taken look- 
ing to the formation of a Men’s Club, to be 
affiliated with the various Unitarian Clubs 
of the country. 


Winpsor, Vr.—All Souls’ Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Herbert L. Buzzell: The last 
of December the men of the Unitarian 
church had a banquet in the church parlors, 
and after addresses by Hon. C. Gale Shield 
of Keene, N.H., Rev. 5S. L. Ebberfeld of 
Charlestown, N.H., and Rev. H. L. Buzzell 
of Windsor, a Unitarian Club of nearly fifty 
members was organized with a full corps of 
officers, January 12 the regular annual 
parish supper was held. Though it was an 
exceedingly stormy night, nearly. a hundred 
members of the parish and their friends 
gathered for a pleasant evening. A pleasing 
feature of the occasion was the golden wed- 
ding of Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Paul, who 
were charter members of the parish. Mr. 
Paul has for the last fifteen years been the 
parish clerk and was again re-elected. Our 
chorister also celebrated at the same time 
the tenth anniversary of her marriage, and 
her sister, who was also present, celebrated 
her birthday. All departments of the 
church are enjoying a healthy growth and 
are in good hands, The church is in a posi- 
tion to do a more vigorous work in the com- 
munity than it has done for years and is 
daily strengthening its position. 


Personals. 


Rev. J. C. Mitchell, of Boisé, Ida., has 
been elected chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Idaho legislature, and has 


{entered upon his duties. 
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Rev. Frederic Gill leaves, on February 1, 
for California to give two courses of lectures 
in the Divinity School at Berkeley, one upon 
“Religion: Its Nature and Implication,” the 
other on “‘Some Christian Doctrines.”’ Dur- 
ing his absence, which will cover two months, 
the pulpit will be in charge of Rev. William 
R. Lord. At Christmas the minister’s wife 
was presented with one hundred and fifty 
dollars in gold. She will go with Mr. Gill 
to California. 


The birthday of Mrs. Clara Bancroft 
Beatley, widely known in connection with 
the work of the Church of the Disciples, was 
recently remembered by her associates and 
friends in the church and Alliance. Her 
fifteen years of service in the Sunday-school, 
and her constant helpfulness in the work of 
the Alliance, where she has furnished occa- 
sional papers and contributed to discussions, 
has gained for -her appreciative admiration, 
The birthday surprise was planned by Mrs. 
Charles G. Ames, who presented her with a 
sum of gold—a dollar for each year of her 
life—which Mrs, Beatley intends to ex- 
change for a ring. 


Proctor Academy. 


At a meeting in the interest of Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N.H., held at the home 
of Mrs. James B. Case, 468 Beacon Street, 


’ by 


HOUSEHOLD 
LUBRICANT 


Whether it’s the carpet sweeper, 
lawn-mower, wheel-barrow, go- 
cart, bicycle, velocipede or any- 
thing else that moves, House- 
hold Lubricant will make it 
move easier and prevent wear 
and tear and rust. 

Household Lubricant is 
ascientifically compounded 
oil that won’t gum, corrode 
or become rancid. 

In 4 oz. and 8 oz. cans, 
Ask your dealer. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
neeimanees temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
ren. 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
aie ip central ates: rr. 
pplications solicited from fam’lies within forty mil 
Boston, who will take children to board or Wes phe es 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B, Field, Suserintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Boston, President Charles W. Eliot delivered 
an interesting address, in which he praised 
Proctor Academy. Clarence E. Carr, the 
treasurer of the school, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, and Rev. Henry C, McDou- 
gall also spoke. Mrs. Francis A. Hackley 
has given to the school $10,000 outright 
for the establishment of Hackley scholar- 
ships, and will give $15,000 for the same. pur- 
pose if $40,000 is secured for the endowment 
within the next year. $1,750 has already 
been contributed towards this fund. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
January 12, There were present Messrs. 
Carr, Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, Homer, 
Lincoln, Little, Long, and Wilson, and Mrs. 
Coolidge and Mrs. Keyes. 

After the reading of the records of the 
last meeting by Mr. George W. Fox, the assis- 
tant secretary, the treasurer presented the 
following statement for December, 1908:— 

RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Dec. 1, 19028... ...-. $42,724.32 

Prom KtOnAtiONS re sos sis 6 + ee 8 12,681.93 

Income of invested funds ...... 6,076.72 

Interest on bank deposits ...... 97.96 
Bequest of Mrs. Julia A. Richardson, 
Milford, N.H., additional, uncon- 

GitiIOnedN a) \-) igen -Gco Wiel 8) se, = re ge 1,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Hannah Wheat Gilbert, 
North Brookfield, balance, uncondi- 

PROG gs gs tS 8s Sea loe, 6,853.88 
Bequest of Miss Mary J. Wright, Low- 

ell, Mass., unconditioned. . ... . 100.00 
Bequest of George W. Stevens, Boston, 

Mass., on account, unconditioned. . 25.00 
* Investment Church Building Loan 

Fund, repaid on loans... . =... 1,175.00 
Publicity Department, subscriptions to 

Unitarian Calendars ........ 61.15 


British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion for portion of salary and ex- 


penses of field secretary in Canada 606.05 
Investments, amount received for rein- 
SEURIEIMN S elire. bil'ss, joy 0h ob em omy eo 2,020.00 
Books sold,etc. . 2... ws. 1,208.76 
$74,630.77 
EXPENDITURES. 
‘or missionary purposes. .......-:-. $5,634.91 
: Books eal tae for free distribution . . 709.81 
Books published for sale... ...- 2,288.50 
West Roxbury Meeting House Fund, pay- 
ment on account of purchase of property 2,500.00 
Josiah Whiting Fund, portion adjudged 
by the Probate Court as income paid to 
the First Parish in Dover... . - we 481.51 
Salaries and other missionary expenses . 1,581.73 
Expenses of Unitarian Building ‘ 296.81 
Trvestments |i .. iriie, ee el ee 29,213.38 
Accrued interest on investments and for all 
JOMieEpUrpOsEsN GO ee 236.37 
Cash on hand January 1, 1909 ...... 31,687.75 
$74,630.77 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were adopted :— 


oted, That an appropriation of $135 be made for the 
mayne of the “hati on the First Unitarian Church, 
Cee Tenn. 

Voted, That the treasurer, 
he is hereby authorized, in tk ‘ 
American Unitarian Association, to sign, affix the cor- 

rate seal to, and deliver to the Unitarian Church of 
Derby, Conn., a deed of land with the building thereon 
in the said city of Derby, at the junction of Atwater and 
Seymour Avenues. 


Upon report of the Publication Committee 
the following vote was adopted :— 

Vo To request the secretary to prepare a Reading 
List of Unitarian books. . ‘ 

Under the suspension of the rules the 
following votes were passed :— 


‘oted, To appropriate from the Pacific Coast budget 
$300 in aid of the First Unitarian Society of Hood aye | 
cen ciao ppd to be payabl ‘ebruary 1, an 
Too On 30. : 
priate from the gift of a‘friend $500 
(eee Eo Solis % belingham, Wem 


Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
the name and behalf of the 


le $200 on 


The Christian Register 


The president announced the appoint- 
ment, under Article IX, of the By-laws, the 
following Advisory Council for the 

Department of New Americans: Prof. 
B. F, Shambaugh of Iowa City, Ia.; 
Senator Brynjolfson of Winnipeg, Man.; 
Rev. Walter F. Greenman of Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Mr. Ole Jorgensen of Hanska, Minn.; 
Rey, George S. Shaw of Ashby, Mass.; Mr. 
Samuel F. Hubbard of Boston, Mass.; Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, N.Y.; Mrs. 
Charles G. Ames of Boston, Mass.; and 
William P. Fowler, Esq., of Boston, Mass. 

Department of Church Extension: Rey. 
Bradford Leavitt of San. Francisco, Cal.; 
Mr, Corwin S. Udell of Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Rev, William G. Eliot, Jr., of Portland, 
Ore.; Rev. Minot O, Simons of Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mr, Sampson R. Child of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; Mr. Charles H. Behre of Atlanta, 
Ga.; Mrs, John B,. Davis of Denver, Col.; 
Mrs. Robert H. Davis of New York City; 
Mrs. Abby A. Peterson of Boston, Mass.; 
Gen. George T. Cruft of Boston, Mass.; 
Rey, Augustus P. Reccord of Springfield, 
Mass.; Rev. Henry C. McDougall of Frank- 
lin, N.H. 

Department of Ministerial Aid: Rev, 
James De Normandie, D.D., of Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. Edward Hale of Chestnut Hill, 
Mass.; Mr. Henry Endicott of Boston; Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer of New York City; Rev. 
George W. Kent of Providence, R.I.; Rev. 
John H. Applebee of Attleboro, Mass. 

Department of Publicity: Rev. Charles E. 
St. John of Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry D. 
Sharpe, Esq., of Providence, R.I..; Mr. 
Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell, Mass.; Mr. 
Alexander C. Campbell of Ottawa, Canada; 
Rev. Frederic M. Bennett of Lawrence, 
Kan.; Mr, Thomas M. Killick of Revere, 
Mass.; Mrs. Frederick T. Lord of Boston, 
Mass.; Rev, Harry E, Gilchrist of New 
Orleans, La.; Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
of New York City; Rev. Thomas Van Ness 
of Boston, Mass.; Mrs. F. W. Brown of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Miss Catherine W. 
Faucon of Milton, Mass. 

The president appointed the secretary 
with Rev. John P. Forbes of Brooklyn, N.Y, 
and Rev, Wilson M, Backus of Chicago, Il, 
a Committee on Annual Meeting. 

The secretary made a report of the work 
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being done by the field secretaries and 
field agents on the Pacific Coast, at Winni- 
peg, Oklahoma, etc. 

A letter of thanks§from the Harvard 
Biblical Club for the hospitality extended 
by the Association for the use of a room for 
its meetings was read by the president. 

The president spoke of his recent trip 
through the West and of the successful con- 
dition of our missionary enterprises in that 
section, Adjourned, 

Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary, 


Observations in India indicate that just as 
agricultural land, after many repetitions of 
the same crops, becomes exhausted for that 
particular species, so in forest lands, after 
long periods, the seedlings may fail, owing to 
changes in the soil, and new varieties may 
take their place. 


RAYMOND AND 


WHITCOMB’S TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


The First Party of the Season for 


Mexico and 
California 


Under SPECIAL ESCORT will leave Bos- 
ton January 28 in an elegant train of ves- 
tibuled Pullman cars. 

Ample time will be given to all the 
leading cities and places of historic and_pic- 
turesgque interest in Mexico, including the Won- 
derful Tampico and Colima Divisions of 
the Mexican Central Railway, a week in 
the City of Mexico and a Four Days’ Trip 
over the Mexican Railway. 

California Tours January 28, February 18 
(Mardi Gras) and March 4, via New Orleans; 
January 26, February g and 23, via Chicago and 
the Grand Canyon. 


Florida & Cuba 


Tour, leaving January 26. 
From San Fran- 


JAPAN TOUR cisco March 4g. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning trip 
desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB Co. 


306 Washington St., near to Old South Church, Boston 
225 Fifth Ave,, New York. 1005 Chestnut St., Phila. 


best. 


Pope Manufactu 


The Pope Name Plate Means Reed More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


(EO) 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 

No matter what the name, you get inany Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Pope 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. 

what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 

we’ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ring Co. 


But write and tell us just 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Jane,” floated down a voice, ‘‘if that is 
Mrs. Soandso, ’m not in.” ‘It is Mrs. 
Soandso,” floated upward a voice, ‘‘and she’s 
glad to hear it,” 


“T suppose you have read Shakespeare’s 
works?” said the young man from the East. 
“Yes, all of them,” replied Miss Fitz of St. 
Louis; ‘‘that is, unless he has written some- 
thing within the past year.”’ 


Two Irishmen were discussing the various 
books they had read. ‘‘Have you read ‘The 
Eternal City’?” ‘I have.’ “Have you 
read Marie Corelli’s works?” ‘‘I have that.” 
“Have you read ‘Looking Backward’?” 
“How on airth could I do that?”—The 
Tatler. 


Two friends who had not seen each other 
for several years met again, unexpectedly, 
as neighbors in a new suburban place. 
“Hello, Bilkins! Who are you working 
for now?” asked Simkins, over the garden 
fence. ‘“‘Same people,” was the cheery 
answer, “A wife and five children.’”’— 
Sacred Heart Review. 


A certain Irish police inspector was re- 
viewing an R. I. C, station, the sergeant of 
which was a very bad speller. Looking 
through the books he came upon an entry, 
“Found a pig wondering on the public road.” 
“Sergeant,” said he, “what was the pig 
wondering at?” ‘‘I don’t know, sir,” said the 
bewildered man, ‘“‘ Well,” said the inspector, 
grimly, ‘‘I do, He must have been wonder- 
ing why I promoted you!” 


The life-long domicile of an old lady was 
situated several feet south of the dividing 
line of Virginia and North Carolina, and, when 
that section of the country was resurveyed, 
it was discovered that the line ran a few feet 
south of the property in question, They 
broke the news to the old lady that from then 
on she was to be a resident of Virginia. 
“That’s good,” she exclaimed. “I’ve always 
heard that North Carolina was an unhealthy 
State to live in.” 


Samuel Wilberforce,—“Soapy Sam,”— 
Bishop of Oxford and Bishop of Winchester, 
versatile and ambitious, would have made an 
ideal minister to Henry VIII., and he would 
not have lost his head. ‘The only way to 
Heaven is—turn to the right and keep straight 
on,” is an instance of his wit. Sometimes, 
however, he met his match. One day he 
tackled a bursar of John’s. ‘‘They tell me 
you hunt a great deal, more than is seemly 
for a clergyman to do,” “But, my lord, 
your lordship is reported to go very fre- 
quently to balls in London.” “Ah! but I 
am very seldom in the same room as the dan- 


cers,” ‘Quite so, my lord; and I, alas! am 
very seldom in the same field with the 
hounds.” 


Jowett, the great Master of Balliol, is a 
mystery. As ascholar he had few rivals: as 
an expounder of Plato none. One of his 
remarkable sayings was, ‘‘Religion is a good 
servant, but a bad master,.’”’ In asermon he 
said, ‘““An earnest Christian who had lived 
through eighteen Christian centuries would 
have excommunicated himself several times 
over.” Of epigrams on Jowett there is no 
end. One was:— 

“My name is Benjamin Jowett, 

All that is worth knowing, I know it; 

I am the Master of Balliol College, 

And what I know not, is not knowledge!” 


Again :— 

“J hold with Arminians, Jews, Turks, and 
Socinians, 

And call the result ‘Jowett’s liberal opin- 
ions.’”’ - 


The Christian Register 
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éot We are now making 
under our own patents 
Four-Tuse 

Crimine Hart Ciocks 
CHIMING WESTMINSTER 
oss Clocks originating 
with us» having many 
improvements @u and 
funder our guarantee 
and name- 

In Manocany Cases 
fof best workmanship. 


51 WASHINGTON:SE 
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Educational. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa ttTerR B. Gacr, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principat. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F.C 


SOUTH WORTH. 


“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price. 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


R OU N D The Boston 

WoRTD “ove” 
or 

wo R L D Journeys 


Remarkable Four 
Months Tours; Magnif- 206 Berkeley Building 


icent Steamships; First 
Class throughout. Boston, Mass. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND-ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO. LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


in first-class girls’ boarding school this 
year, near Boston, for girl wishing to 
go to Vassar, Smith, Mount Holyoke, 
or Boston University. May enter at 
once. Carries with it a scholarship in 
the college also mext year. Write 
at once for particulars. Address 

P.O. Box 167, Dept. D, Boston, Mass. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls Springfield, Mass } 


College Preparatory and General Course. 
Music and Art for ele nentary and advanced 
students, 


Two years Domestic Science 
| Course Four attractive houses in beautiful 
} grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. }j 
| Half way between Boston and New York. 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- | 
able for girls with a tendency to colds and throat 
troubles. College certificate privileges. \ 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS. 
+ eiementarsone Sdreoced classes, laieaeen 
ching. olars a ne paratory 
Course fia sas igh Rv. iat 


. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


